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JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 


We regret that the first words of 
‘N. & Q.’ for the year 1917 should have 
to speak of death—this time closely 
touching ourselves. John Collins 
Francis passed away, after a_ brief 
illness, on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
Dec. 27, in his 79th year. Much of his 
life, as our readers know, had been 
connected with ‘N. & Q.’ His interest 
was not commercial, but that of the 
enthusiast. Though death has taken 
heavy toll of his contemporaries, there 
are yet many left who can testify to the 
warmth with which he recognized good 
service done in the subjects nearest his 
heart, and, in particular, to his keen 
enjoyment of noteworthy contributions 
to our own columns. To him the 
correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ appeared 
always as a “ band of brothers” ; and 
it was one of his best pleasures to feel 
himself one of them. His own contri- 
butions are numerous. Those from 
1877 to 1908 he collected in a volume 
entitled ‘ Notes by the Way,’ which was 
published in 1909, and includes also 
biographies of Joseph Knight and 
Joseph Woodfall Ebsworth. Some 
twenty years earlier had appeared his 
‘John Francis, Publisher of The 
Atheneum : a Literary Chronicle of 
Half a Century,’ a history of the paper 
from its foundation to the death of his 
father in 1882. For a year or two he 
took a close and direct interest in the 
editing of ‘N. & Q.,’ but the chief 
interest of his later years was his pro- 
jected Life of Norman MacColl, editor 
of The Atheneum, and he presently 
retired from his other occupations in 
order to devote himself to it. The last 
piece of his work to appear in our columns 
was the recent article on The Morning 
Post (October, 1916), which testifies 
not only to his continued affection for 
‘N. & Q.’ and his willingness to take 
much trouble in giving us of his best, 
but also to his unflagging interest in 
the history of journalism and kindred 
matters. In his death there disappears 
yet another link between the intellectual 
life and activity of the twentieth century 
and the stalwart group of publishers, 
writers, and thinkers who made the great 
books and the great journalism of the 
second half of the nineteenth century. 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF RICHARD 
EDWARDS, 1669-79. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


WHILE editing the Diaries of Streynsham Master 
(1675-80) for the Indian Records Series, in 
1911, I had occasion to draw largely upon the 
MS. records of the old John Company, pre- 
served at the India Office. In the course of 
my researches, I was struck by the enormous 
number of private letters addressed to one of 
the Company’s subordinate officials, Richard 
Edwards. He was a factor and merchant in 
Bengal, and appears to have been on friendly 
terms with all his contemporaries in the various 
commercial settlements, as well as with many 
of the Company’s senior servants both in Bengal 
and Madras. He was a methodical man, and 
filed the letters he received, and also kept 
copies of some of his own replies. Had all 
his correspondence escaped the ravages of time, 
there would doubtless have been enough matter 
to fill several bulky volumes. As it is, in spite 
of many gaps, there yet remain some four 
hundred documents in a more or less readable 
condition. These are preserved in the series 
known as Original Correspondence (0O.C.), 
whence I have transcribed them with the kind 
permission of the India Office authorities. 
I have given the spelling and, to modern eyes, 
eccentric use of capitals, just as they occur in 
the originals ; but for the convenience of present- 
day readers I have written out abbreviations, 
have adhered to the current use of the letters 
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i and j, uandv, &c.,and have inserted punctua- 
tion marks when necessary for the sense. I 
have also inserted within square brackets sug- 
gested letters or words where the MS. is torn 
or defaced. 

The value of this correspondence lies in the fact 
that it presents a vivid picture of the life led 
by Anglo-Indians in Bengal in the seventeenth 
century, and it is possible to obtain from the 
letters for a decade of that century an intimate 
knowledge of the members of the little English 
communities, their rivalries and animosities, 
their mode of living, and their endeavours to 
shake the pagoda tree. 

No other such series of letters exists, to my know- 
ledge, and consequently all students of Anglo- 
Indian history owe a debt of gratitude to 
Streynsham Master, while Governor of Fort 
St. George (1678-81), for their preservation. 
Edwards’s death occurred while the Governor 
was making a tour of inspection in Bengal, and 
he at once ordered all his papers to be collected 
and placed under lock and key at Balasor, 
whence a portion of them eventually found 
their way to England. 


RICHARD EDWARDS c. 1646-79. 


OF the parentage and early life of Richard 
Edwards little has been discovered. He was 
the youngest son of Thomas Edwards, who 
died before 1664, leaving three sons and at 
least four daughters. The few details of 
the family that have come to light are 
found in the will of the eldest son, Thomas 
Edwards junior. From this we learn that 
in 1664 Richard Edwards was a minor, that 
501. had already been spent on his appren- 
ticeship, and that the balance of 500/. be- 
queathed to him by his father was to come 
to him at the age of 21. In 1664 the tes- 
tator is described as ‘“‘ of the Inner Temple, 
London,” and in 1667, when he became 
security for his brother Richard, as “ of 
Kingston, Surrey.”’ The second son Joseph 
was apparently of age in 1664, as he was 
appointed oneof the executors to his brother's 
will, and was to receive possession of certain 
lands devised him by his father in Flint 
and Denbigh. Joseph Edwards outlived 
Thomas, whose will was proved on April 18, 
1672. 

Three of the sisters of Richard Edwards 
married respectively Robert Holt, William 
Street, and Christopher Tomlinson. Abigail 
was unmarried at the date of her brother 
Thomas’s will. 

It would seem that Richard Edwards 
entered the East India Company’s service 
on attaining his majority, and that he in- 
vested part of his patrimony in goods 
accounted suitable for the Indian market. 
His career while in the Company’s service 
(1667-79) is briefly as follows. 


On Oct. 18, 1667, he was elected a writer: 
at a salary of 10/. per annum, his brother 
Thomas being one of his securities in 500J. 
In December a passage was ordered for him 
in the Blackamore, commanded by Capt. 
Price. In this vessel sailed John Smith 
and John Vickers, both also newly elected 
servants of the Company. Madras was- 
reached on Sept. 8, 1668, and those writers. 
destined for Bengal, among whom was 
Edwards, were almost immediately sent on. 
to Balasor. 
~ In 1668 the factories in Bengal were- 
managed by a Council residing either at 
Balasor or Higli, and subordinate to the- 
ageacy at Fort St. George, Madras. The- 
Company’s ships anchored off the port of 
Balasor, whence their cargoes were conveyed 
up the Higli to the town of that name by 
“country ships,” since few of the English 
commanders could be induced to face the- 
perils of “the braces” and the unknown 
dangers of the river. 
factories of Balasor and Higli, there were- 
smaller factories at Kasimbazar, Patna, and 
Dacca, in each of which was a “ Chief,” a 
Second,” and sometimes a Third,” with 
one or two juniors as assistants. 

After spending a few months in Balasor,. 
Edwards was transferred to Kasimbazar,. 
the Company’s silk depot. Here he and 
Thomas Jones, “‘ young men and inex- 
perienced in the country,” were, for a time, 
the only officials in residence. Edwards’s 
conduct earned him the commendation of 
John March, his superior, and in consequence- 
his salary was doubled by the Court of 
Committees. 

Beyond the statement that he was acting 
as “‘Third”’ (or warehouse-keeper) at Kasim- 
bazar, there is no further official notice of* 
Edwards until October, 1674, when he be- 
came involved in a scandal with a native- 
woman. Relations were already extremely 
strained between the English and the local 
governor on account of the death of Raghu,. 
a native cash-keeper, whose end was said to 
have been accelerated by a punishment in-- 
flicted by Matthias Vincent, Chief of Kasim- 
bazar factory. In consequence, the Council‘ 
at Balasor were anxious, at all costs, to 


avoid further friction, and on receipt of the- 
news of Edwards’s backsliding they wrote- 


as follows :— 


‘* Wee are sorry to reade of the unhappy Acci-- 


dent that hath befalen Mr. Edwards, and Con- 
sidering the ill Custome of late practised against 
Christian Strangers, we should have been glad 


that You had taken up that business for him,- 


though it had been for rs. 1000, fearing besides 


the future trouble wee may have, that wenever- 
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the Business is terminated, wee shall be inforced 
to pay at least so much; we shall write about 
it to Dacca, but have hopes that Bulchund [Bal 
Chand Rai] if he can will bring the business 
well of.” 

Apparently, the local authorities were 
placated by a substantial present of money, 
but Edwards was henceforth regarded with 
less favour by his superiors in office. 

In October, 1676, when Streynsham Master 
made a tour of inspection of the Company’s 
factories in Bengal, he sent Edwards to 
Rajmahal in charge of bullion to be coined 
at the Mughal mint, and instructed him to 
“make a step over to Maulda,” twenty 
miles distant, and report upon the com- 
modities obtainable there. 

Accordingly, on Dec. 6, 1676, Edwards 
wrote to Kasimbazar giving “‘ an Accompt 
of Maulda, the Scituation and Trade thereof.” 
This account was drawn up in a concise and 
businesslike way, and the report was so 
satisfactory that it led to the establishment 
of a centre of trade at Malda. It was pro- 
bably to the commercial acumen then dis- 
played that Edwards owed his promotion 
in the following year. 

Previous to his visit to Malda, he had 
served his time as writer and factor, and 
had ‘‘ sealed new Indentures”’ as a mer- 
chant, one of his securities being his brother- 
in-law Christopher Tomlinson. He now re- 
ceived the munificent salary of 30/. per 
annum. In June, 1677, he was appointed 
“Second ” (or accountant) at Balasor, but 
was detained for some time at Kasimbazar, 
awaiting the arrival of Edward Knipe to 
supply his place. In September an urgent 
summons came from Higli, the head factory, 
requiring Edwards to be sent immediately 
to take up his new post (‘‘ where the many 
deaths’ from an epidemic then raging had 
“made him necessary”’), and Edmund Bug- 
den, whom he succeeded, was ordered to 
give him “‘ all the light ”’ he could regarding 
accounts at Balasor. This “light ’’ must 
have been very imperfect, judging by 
Edwards’s failure as a bookkeeper. 

For some time Edwards continued to 
carry out his new duties more or less success- 
fully, but in December, 1678, he incurred 
the anger of his superiors, and was sharply 
reprimanded by Matthias Vincent, then head 
of affairs in Bengal. John Smith (who had 
been dismissed the Company’s service in 
disgrace), Edmund Bugden, and Edwards 
had all been concerned in a cargo of goods 
and the ship that carried it. Smith was 


anxious to escape from Bengal, and Edwards 
connived at the sale of the vessel without 
Bugden’s concurrence. 


Smith effected his 


flight, and Bugden made his complaint 
against the proceeding. Edwards’s credit 
suffered, and he was henceforth under a 
cloud. He became careless in the per- 
formance of his duties, and, in consequence, 
numerous letters were sent from Higli in 
February, 1679, and the succeeding months, 
reproving him for his “ neglectfull way of 
Correspondence ”’ and his failure to forward 
a monthly statement of accounts. 


In August, Streynsham Master, who had 


succeeded to the post of Agent and Governor - 
of Fort St. George, paid a second visit of © 


inspection to “the Bay.’ He arrived at 
Balasor on the 20th, and immediately set to 
work to examine Edwards’s books. These 
were found to be “behind hand in great 
disorder and confusion,’ and “such grogs 
Errours to the prejudice of the Honble. 
Company as we presume cannot be paraleld 
in any place.” Excuses were of no avail, 
but, having reprimanded the culprit, the 


capable administrator proceeded to give: 


directions ‘‘ how to rectifie’’ the accounts, 
““ that soe they being once put into a Method 
and order to be understood, you may keep 
up with them accordingly.” 

The instructions “for the ordering and 
methodizing the Companys business and the 
punishments to be imposed upon failure 
therein’? were clear and minute, and the 
threat of the loss of a quarter’s salary, with 
the probability of dismissal should he again 
offend, spurred Edwards to attempt to 
reform his ways. But his strength was fast 
failing, and on Oct. 30 it was reported that 
he was “ very ill.” On Nov. 4 he signed 
the “‘Accompt cash” for October. This 


showed a balance of Rs. 8236.15.7, but his . 


assistants wrote that 


“Richard Edwards disownes to have any Cash 
in his hands, and they having demanded of him 
where it is or how disposed of, he returned this 
answear—that by reason of his indisposition, 
which renders him uncapable of examining his 
papers and Accompts, he could not at present 
give any Accompt thereof.” 


There was, moreover, a postscript “ signed 
by Richard Edwards only,” stating that, 


“being at present very much indisposed,’”’ he 
*intreats the suspention of Censure till upon the 
first returne of his health, when he shall not faile 
to give a more satisfactory accompt.” 


There was no “returne of health” in. 
He died two days later,.. 


store for Edwards. 
“about 11 a clock” on Nov. 6, 1679, and 
“his chamber dore and al] other places 
wherein he hath any concernes”’ were at 


once sealed up by Matthew Sheppard and’ 


John Byam, his subordinates. 
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On Nov. 17 the Governor, Streynsham | to see the Company fully righted out of what he 


Master, wrote to the Council at Higli :— 

“T am sorry for the death of Mr. Richard 
Edwards, and by the letter thence of the 4th, 
signed by himselfe, fear the Honble. Companys 
-eash will fall short, for it is not likely, as indis- 
posed as he was, that above 8000 Rs. could be 
wanting and he or they that signed with him not 
know what become of it, espetially considering 
that when I was there, myselfe with Mr. Mohun 
examined the Accompt cash and the cash in the 
«chest, and found the mony in the chest to be 
something more then there should be by the 
Ballance of the Accompt; and since that, there 
has been two months Accompts of cash duly sent 
thence, so that this I suppose can be noe new 
errour as is implyed in the letter of the 4th. 
‘But Mr. Byam and Mr. Sheppard have done very 
prudently to clear themselves by writeing that 
‘letter whilst Mr. Edwards lived.” 

On the 28th Master wrote again, directing 
that an inventory should be taken of 
“Edwards’s effects, but if there were not 
sufficient time to do this before the depar- 
~ture of the ships for England, then, 

*“ before some sufficient wittnesses, to open all 
his chambers, clossets, chests, Boxes, and scre- 
tores [escritoires, desks], that they may see what 
there is, and then lock and seale them up againe 
with severall seales, and take a view of his papers, 
if from thence they can collect where he hath 
any thing to satisfy the many demands that we 
now heare are made upon his estate.” 

A month later, on Dec. 23, 1679, Master 
~reached Balasor on his way back to Madras, 
and on the following day 
“the outcry, or publike sale, was made of Mr. 
Edwards his goods, which lasted from morning 
to night, and there was much left unsold, he 
having more lumber then any man has been 
knowne to have of his quality or standing; and 
there was monys found scattered amongst his 
papers and other things here and there, a little in 
silver and gold of severall countrys, which made 
it evident that he was a careless and a vaine man. 


‘The sale of his goods this day 
amounted unto 

Silver mony and plate 

Gold coyne, Buttons, Kca. 


Rs. 2049.15.00 
1492.14.09 
964.13.00 

Rs. 4507.10.09 

Besides, four horses, four chests copper and many 

-other things remaining to be sold, all which it is 

supposed will pay what he run out of the Com- 

panys cash.” 

‘The horses and “ other things,” including 

some ‘‘ dear”’ (deer), were sent up to Higli 

-and there sold, except his “‘ unsound Ara- 

bian horse,’ which fetched Rs. 50 at Balasor. 

The “ outery ” realized Rs. 3168 8 an., ex- 

clusive of one horse which was retained as 

a present for the Nawab at Dacca. 

On Jan. 5, 1681, the Court of Committees 
wrote to Fort St. George :— 
“* Wee take notice of Mr. Edwards death and 

-the Vanity of his life, and desire your further care 


left behind him. 

But, since no further claims were made 
against the deceased, it is to be presumed 
that the sum produced by his effects covered 
his liabilities. 

As to the fairness of Streynsham Master’s 
strictures on Edwards, those who have the 
patience to wade through his correspondence 
will be best able to judge. If he accumu- 
lated ‘‘ aboundance of lumber,” he at the 
same time acquired a large circle of friends, 
and his kindly nature is evidenced through- 
out his intercourse with all whom he knew. 

From the outset of his life in India he 
seems to have been hampered by debt. He 
expected golden and quick returns for his 
investments, and contracted loans which 
erippled his resources and evidently es- 
tranged him from his family. His love of 
fashionable clothes, his desire to live up 
to his position, his constant endeavours to 
find some profitable investment to eke out 
his scanty salary—all this comes out in his 
letters, and few will be found to disagree 
with Robert Freeman that his ‘‘ well breed- 
ing and good disposition and Curtuous 
Cariage toward all men cannot but win All. 
mens affections,’ whether of his own time 
or of the present day. 


[Authorities.—‘ Court Minutes,’ vols. 25a, 26; 
‘Letter Books,’ vols. 4, 6; ‘ Factory Records: 
Hugli,’ vols. 1, 4, 5, 7; ‘ Fort St. George,’ vols. 
16, 28; ‘ Kasimbazar,’ vol. 1; ‘ Balasor,’ vol. 1; 
‘ Miscellaneous,’ vol. 8a; ‘0. C.,’ Nos. 3255, 
3264, 3368a, 3765, 4142, 4676, 4678; ‘ Diaries 
of Streynsham Master,’ ed. Temple, passim.] 


R. C. TEMPLE. 
(To be continued.) 


POEM BY M. P. H. LOYSON. 
(See 12 S. ii. 219.) 


In the notice of The Fortnightly Review for 
September, the Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ comments 
upon Sir James G. Frazer’s very free trans- 
lation of M. Loyson’s “‘ concentrated and 
fiery lines.” I have tried to make a more 
metrically and literally close version, which 
I venture to submit to the judgment of the 
Editor and readers of ‘N. & Q.’ :— 


*“*PouR UN CHIFFON DE PAPIER.” 
Par Paul Hyacinthe Loyson. 


Pourquoi cette trombe enflammée 
Qui vient foudroyer l’univers ? 
Cet embrasement de l’enfer ? 

Ce tourbillonnement d’armées 
Par mille milliers de. milliers ? 
—C’est pour un chiffon de papier. 
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Pourquoi ce petit peuple infime, 
Plus grand que Rome par le cceur, 
Au salaire du déshonneur 
Préférant un risque sublime, 
S’est-il élancé le premier ? 
—C’est pour un chiffon de papier. 


Pourquoi la Reine des Empires, 
Dés que le crime fit béant, 

Pour ameuter les océans 
N’eat-elle qu’un seul mot & dire = : 
moi, mes enfants, ralliez 
—C’est pour un chiffon de papier. 


Tous, tous tes peaples, 6 Justice, 
Dressés contre le Scélérat, 

Pourquoi portent-ils au combat 
L’avidité du sacrifice, 
L’enthousiasme du charnier ? 
—C’est pour un chiffon de papier. 


Et quand la bataille est finie, 
Quand les étoiles font lappel 

Des héros tombés face au ciel, 
Pourquoi la sereine agonie 

De ces regards extasiés? 

—C’est pour un chiffon de papier. 


For A ScRAP OF PAPER. 


For what this whirlwind, all a-flame ? 
This thunderstroke of hellish ire, 
Setting the universe a-fire ? 

While millions upon millions came 
Into a very storm of war ? 

—For a serap of paper. 


For what this people, small in space, 
Greater in heart than erst was Rome, 
Sublimely risked the wreck of home 

And spurned the wages of disgrace ? 
So rushed it foremost to the war ? 

—For a scrap of paper. 


For what the Empress of the Sea ? 
Soon as the crime had come to light, 
Called on her ocean-sons to fight, 

And her one word: ‘‘ Rally to me!” 

Sufficed to bring them to the war ? 

—For a scrap of paper. 


For what do all just peoples show 
Avidity to peril life, 
Enthusiasm in the strife 
Against the homicidal Foe 
And his accursed deeds in war ? 
—For a scrap of paper. 


For what, when victory is won, 
And fallen heroes face the sky, 
Serene in all their agony, 
Will stars, that call them up, look on 
The ecstasy of finished war ? 
—For a scrap of paper. 


EDWARD BRABROOK. 
Langham House, Wallington, Surrey. 


‘ZORIADA’ (A.D. 1786) AND THE: 
WORDBOOKS. 


“Zoriada: or, Village Annals. A Novel*’ 
In Three Volumes. 
How many a rose is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its Sweetness in the desert Air. 
London: Printed for T. Axtell, Royal Ex-- 
change. MDCCLXXXVI.” 


is the title of a romance which was added to: 
the Bodleian -Library on Dec. 21, 1911. 

Jol. iv. of ‘‘ Bibliotheca Britannica ; or, A 
General Index to British and Foreign 
Literature. By Robert W. att, M. D.” (Edin- 
burgh, 1824), records: “ Zoriada. —1786. 
Z.; or the [sic] Village Annals; a Novel.. 
Lond. Axtell, 3 vols. 12mo. 7s. 6d.’ There 
is no copy of it in the British Museum. 
There, however, one sees ‘“ Zoraide, ou 
annales d’un village, traduit de Yanglois. 
3 tom. Londres, 1787’: a fact which shows 
that it attracted some readers when it was a 
novelty. Having noted, since “ The History 
of Two Orphans. By ‘William Toldervy ” 
(London, 1756) came to the Bodleian Library, 
on Feb. 29, 1916, that the two works re- 
semble each other in so many details that we 
may guess the later ‘ Zoriada,’ to be also the 
work of Toldervy, probably published 
posthumously, I purpose in a subsequent 
article to tabulate some of them. Here I 
have enlisted 170 words from ‘ Zoriada’ some - 
of which did not find a place in ‘ The Oxford 
English Dictionary, hereinafter signified by 
D., as in my note in ‘N. & Q.,’ 12 S. 
i. 503. They may give a clue to the identity 
of the author. T. means Toldervy. 


An ALPHABETICAL List OF 170 WORDS NOTED IN 
ZORIADA.’ 


Acquiescing, ii. 147. , the moment Edmund 

had made his acquiescing bow, (D. not before 
842.) 

Adventuring, ii. 1. The adventuring hero of this- 
formidable scene gave himself up for lost; (De 
not 1796-1677.) 

All-conquering, iii. 101...., 1am so close an 
imitator of this all-conquering East-Indian. 
(D. 1667 only.) 

All-subduing, ii. 23....sharing my title and 
fortune with the all-subduing stranger; (D. illus- 
trates it not.) 

Argufy, i. 121....,0r suppose we cannot see, 
because we cannot argufy (D. 1751, 1771, 1800, 
1865, 187 

Armed chair,i. 37...., and the stranger was 
soon introduced into a dressing room, where, 
seated in an armed chair,...., was Mrs. Withers, . 
(D. not 1795-1693.) 

Arrow, ii.27.... siodged an arrow in the breast 
of innocence. (D. not 1854-1751.) 

Attaching, i. 170...., every soft and attaching 
grace was lighted up in her countenance: (D. not- 
before 1813.) 
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Attracting, iii.54....3 your innocence, and good 
“humour are most attracting, (The D. takes it 
from 1661, 1753, and 1790.) 

Band of music, ii. 98...., Zoriada consented to 
be of the party, and a band of music accompanied 
them. (In D. 1766 only.) 

Banditti, i. 63..... , or to join hands with a ban- 
ditti of which he was a member. (D. in this 
sense 1706, 1799, 1826 only.) 

Beams (Latter), i. 63. My heart revolted at the 
idea of life upon the latter beams ; 

Beflounce, ii. 89.... ; her apron was beflounced ; 
(In D. 1884 only.) 

Be-wild, i. 21. I ran like be-wild to ax her a few 
- questions, (It may be a misprint for ‘‘ bewildered,’’ 
which Toldervy uses in ‘The Orphans,’ i. 10. 
Or is it for “‘ be-willed ”’ ?) 

Black Hole, i. 112...., this must be the black 
hole at Calcutta; the sayages, they never 
once attempted to put her there. iii. 159 

++++3 but, whether she had perished in the 
black hole, or fled with her husband,....was 
unknown; (Not in D. between 1816 and 1758. 
See‘ N. & Q.,’ 12 S. i. 108, 175, 379.) 

Blind side, iii. 3....; for he did so veigle, and 
so get on the blind side of me, (D. not 1884-1711.) 

Blouzed, iii. 143...., when Martha, all blouzed 
and blown about, (D. not 1847-1766.) 

Blow up, i. 141...., and make a merit of 
blowing up his designs with his friends at the 
village. (D.not[III.27] after 1742 in this sense.) 
Cf. i. 150....take care to lay your train with 
such judgment, as not to leave it in the power of 

- either wisdom or accident to blow it up. 

Blowed, ii. 89....; her hair was blowed about 
her ears, 

Box away, iii. 3....; whereas the good people of 
low degree can box away their anger. (D. has 
** box it out.’’) 

Brace, ii. 45...., with a pendant flying at our 
-stern, and a brace of horns. (D. has not this 
combination.) 

Break hands, i. 147...., and broke hands for 
ever with a brother he loved, to live in retirement 

...- (Not D. Mr. J. L.Glenn, a Rhodes Scholar of 
Exeter College, tells me that this expression sur- 
vives in South Carolina, and, he believes, in the 
-adjoining States of North America. I have heard 
~that it was known lately in South Australia.) 

Busy, iii. 57....3; and here are holes and 
“caverns enough to busy them both. (D. not fully 
-in this sense of ‘‘ distract.’’) 

Calash, ii. 159...., and catching up,a calash, 
which happened to be by her on the sopha, 

gives specimens from 1774 and 1791.) 

Cast of features, iii. 51..., but her features 
had so serious a cast. iii, 79. The captain returned 
‘to dinner, but with a cast of features, Mrs. Quin- 
brook was a stranger to. iii. 139...., would 

-amuse himself, ..., with discovering from their 
cast of features, and turn of expression, (D. gives 
** cast of feature,’’ 1816.) 


Cavee, i. 19.... 3 I would have put in a cavee 
here, (for caveat.) 
Cherub, i. 43...., and providence having 


blessed us with two cherubs, a son and a daughter. 
(D. not 1814-1705.) 

Circulating library, ii. 92...., and read very 
many equally entertaining and instructive novels, 
~which she obtained from a circulating library, in 
*the town of Plymouth, (D. quotes it from 1775 and 
1783 only.) 


Clap, ii. 121. Mrs. Withers was for clapping 
him in herarms. (D. not after 1450.) Cf. ii.10....; 
for though he could have clapped his cloven foot 
behind, and passed himself off upon the lady, 

Concerts, ii. 36.... 3 she told his lordship there 
would be a chasm in their village parties, and that 
they should greatly miss him in their concerts; 
(Not D. 1855-1768.) 

Confine, iii. 66. I will, replied Zoriada, write to 


him, and confine him for the security of our mutual’ 


happiness to comply with my request, (Not D. 
after 1742 in this sense of ‘‘ compel, bind.”’) 

Conjuration, i. 15.... 3 but when I think how 
like conjuration it is, to have no one clue to the 
who she is, i. 118...., and lodge the whole 
conjuration, as she called it, before Mr. Crosby. 
i. 1380....;3 with your plots and your conjura- 
tions, and your creepings, and your whisperings, 
iii. 36....of some great castle, full of unhappy 
women, drawn into your snares like the conjura- 
tions of former days, and, moreover, I do believe 
you are something of a conjuror, and bewitched 
us all. (In the first and the last instances it 
seems to be an ignorant person’s way of saying 
** conjurings.”” It occurs on p. 213 of vol. 2 of 
‘The Life and Adventures of Sir Bartholomew 
Sapskull’ (London: 1768.) The D. does not 
exemplify it adequately from the eighteenth 
century.) 

Consuming, ii. 57...., that I read the service of 
the church over the consuming pile, 

Correspondent, iii. 77....between two amiable, 
intelligent, and correspondent minds, (D. not 
1798-1678 of p. 2 of vol. 2 of the said ‘ Sapskull.’) 

Counterplot, ii. 72...., to endeavour to counter- 
plot them, (D. not 1887-1711.) 

Creepings, i. 130.... 53 with your plots and your 
conjurations, and your creepings, and your 
whisperings,—open and above board is the con- 
duct for my money, (Cf. T. iii. 83. ‘‘ This brought 
a watchman; but Copper, being more than a 
match for a couple of these sort of guard-men, 
he soon bestowed on this what Humphry called 
his creepings.”’ (The D. does not give it between 
1840 and 1736.) 

Declaredly, ii. 105...., and he declaredly 
dreaded the period of theirseparation. ii. 155.... 
a contest that had revenge declaredly for its 
motive, (Not D. 1844-1748.) 

Definish, i. 81...., to be able to definish their 
propensities ; (The D. calls it ‘‘ obsolete, rare ” ; 
and brings it only from Chaucer, whom T, 
quotes, iii. 159, 184; iv. 208.) 

Depository,i.56...., the hermitage, the hallowed 
depository of the dead; ii. 49...., we are now 
within sight of the depository of our wealth, (D. 
not 1840-1750. On the bookshop at 116 High Street, 
Oxford, there is this superscription: ‘‘ Clarendon 
Press Depository.” In vol. iii. 139 we find, 
“ that this repository of the dead might have been 
set to Gray’s pencil.’’) 

Diamond (Rough), iii. 189....there was not a 
good or a great character in existence, that he 
could not point out in the rough diamond around 
his demesne; (Not D. 1890-1700. Here it is 
used collectively.) 

Dinner patron, i. 182..., and the nephew of 
this Dinner patron of his, happening to come into 
the county for a few weeks at this period, (Where 


can we find another example of this term ?) 

Dire, iii. 127. The first use, said Zoriada, I 
will make of the dire riches I am mistress of, shall 
be to recompence my worthy friends... 
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Discomposure, ii. 82...., you will be able to 
zaccount for my discomposure; ii. 99. She re- 
ay’ in visible discomposure, (D. not 1828- 
1741. 

Disconsolation, iii. 120...., and the Hermit 
shook his head in profound disconsolation, (D. 
not 1840-1755, nor later.) 

Dish, iii. 97....: will you have the goodness 
to give mea dish of coffee? (T.usesit. The D. 
has it from 1855 and 1679 only.) 

Dole, i. 16...., mending my usual dole of 


stockings ; 
Dressing-room, i. 37...., and the stranger was 
-soon introduced into a dressing room, ii.11....and 


on their adjourning to her dressing room, accom- 
panied by Lord Drew, Mrs. Leland, and Martha, 
iii. 46...., was much surprised on being intro- 
duced into the dressing-room, to find her at- 
tended by two lovely girls, his cousins. iii. 124. 
Zoriada consented, and the Doctor retired to the 
-dressing room, where she promised to join him ; 
iii. 127...., hurried her into her dressing room, 
where Doctor Withers tenderly received her. 
(Not D. 1803-1683. It has apparently the sense 
of a reception-room adjoining a bedroom.) 

Drop in, ii. 35...., until he had dropped in at 
Heath-house, (D. not 1850-1754.) 

Drops, ii. 6...., recollected she had put some 
-drops in the front pocket, iii. 6. Zoriada begged 
.a few drops; (In the sense of medicine not D. 
1810-1728.) 

Ductile, i. 143...., the parson’s mean and duc- 
tile soul waiting to catch its colour of action... 
4(D. not 1835-1765.) 

Epwarp Dopeson. 


(To be continued.) 
[We cannot agree with our correspondent so far 
as he implies that all the words in his list which 
appear in the ‘ N,E.D.’ need further illustration. ] 


FIELDING AND RICHARDSON ON 
THE CONTINENT. 


In 1810 Anna Letitia Barbauld wrote a 
Life of Fielding for the ‘ British Novel- 
ists.” The lady obviously knew nothing of 
her subject, save what Murphy had told 
her, and this she garbled. Murphy had said 
that Fielding “‘ was remarkable for tender- 
ness and constancy to his wife,’ and this 
Mrs. Barbauld changes to, “though he 
might not be a very faithful, he was a very 
affectionate husband.’ One wonders at this 
until we read that 

“any portion of learning in a woman is con- 
stantly united_in this author with something 
‘disagreeable. It is given to Jenny, the supposed 
mother of Jones. It is given in a higher degree 
to that very disagreeable character Mrs. Bennet 
in ‘Amelia.’ Mrs. Western, too, is a woman of 
reading. A man of licentious manners, and such 
was Fielding, seldom respects the sex.” 

There, the secret is out, for Mrs. Barbauld 
was a woman of reading. In another place 
she tells us that Fielding’s works “ are not 
greatly relished by foreigners,’’ while on the 


she gives no figures, no proof of any kind, 
yet for over a century it has been repeated 
by others as something obvious. Fielding’s 
popularity in England is conceded, but it 
is insisted that really to understand him 
one must be born within sound of Bow Bells. 

Blackwood’ s Magazine for March, 1860, con- 
tains an article—* A Word about Tom Jones’ 
—in which the anonymous writer finds much 
that is ill and little that is good in Fielding’s 
work, and paraphrases Mrs. Barbauld thus : 
While in France and Germany we find men 
willing enough to welcome Goldsmith, Sterne, 
or Richardson, they never at any time wel- 
comed Fielding.” Yet this writer knows 
his Fielding so little that he refers to Mrs. 
Waters as “Lucy,” thus confusing the 
reputed mother of Jones with the ill-reputed 
mother of the Duke of Monmouth. 


To take another long jump, we find Prof. 
William Lyon Phelps saying in The Book- 
man (New York) for December, 1915, that 
**one reason why Richardson was so much 
more popular on the Continent than Fielding 
was because Richardson lost nothing im 
translation ; Fielding lost  irreparably.” 
Here is another editor of Richardson giving 
fancies for facts. That Prof. Phelps knows 
Richardson, we may take for granted; but 
he could not have known that Fielding 
wrote an admiring criticism of ‘ Clarissa’ in 
The Jacobite Journal, or he never would 
have written: ‘“ Richardson’s opinion of 
Fielding we know frem his letters ; Field- 
ing’s opinion of Richardson, apart from his 
first novel, is not preserved, which is just 
as well, for it was probably unfit for pub- 
lication.”’ After all, would it not be as well 
to reduce these loose statements to figures ? 
Let me give Fielding’s record, and let some 
devotee of Richardson givé the record for 
his favourite. 

‘ Joseph Andrews’ was published in 1742, 
and within fifty years thereafter there were 
nineteen editions printed in Great Britain 
and Ireland, but in the same period there 
were twenty editions on the Continent. 
‘Tom Jones’ appeared in 1749, and in 
the next half-century thirty-five editions 
were published in Great Britain and Ireland, 
while the Continent produced forty-six. 

The first edition of ‘ Amelia’ was dated 
1752, and by 1802 only nine editions were 
printed in Great Britain and Ireland, against 
fifteen on the Continent. The second edi- 
tion of ‘ Amelia’ was dated in London in 
1775, while there were eight foreign editions 
during that period. 

But does this leave anything for the other 


Continent Richardson is popular. For this 


side todo? If these figures prove anything 
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at all, they prove a greater popularity abroad 
than at home, and Fielding’s popularity in 
England has never been questioned. If we 
were to take the second half-century for 
comparison we should find the figures quite 
as unfavourable for Richardson ; there would 
be more English than foreign editions of 
Fielding, but fewer editions of Richardson 
with which to compare them. 

Did Fielding, I wonder, anticipate all this 
when he wrote: “‘ They found the limits of 
nature too strait for the immensity of their 
genius, which they had not room to exert 
without extending fact by fiction ’’ ? 

FREDERICK Dickson. 

215 West 101st Street, New York. 


SApPHo : A SUGGESTION.— 


mavra dépwv boa palvodis éoxédac’ Ai'ws, 
pépers div, Pépers alya, pépers udrepe matda. 
Farnell (‘Greek Lyric Poets’), p. 167. 

“Ow and aiya cannot mean lamb (duos) and 
kid (pos) ; nor does the coming of daylight 
separate the young from their dams, since 
all go to pasture together: so that sv and 
aitya are not to be construed with udrep., 
as seems to be usually done, and the meaning 
must be that Evening (undoing the work 
of Morning) brings back the flocks to 
the homestead, and (a human touch) the 
shepherd-boy to his mother—a pretty little 
picture, such as a Welshman would delight 
in putting into an englyn. 

Farnell remarks (p. 341) that 
found in one of the authorities after the 
last ¢épets, led Bergk to adopt the reading 
drt; and he seems willing to believe that 
Sappho, after emphasizing Morning as the 
separator, might have spoken of Evening, the 
reuniter, as taking away (drodpépew) the 
daughter from the mother. This, with all 


- respect to two learned men, is nonsense, 


which is not relieved by the reference to 

Catullus (lxii. 21), where the context is 

different. Azowv must be a corruption of 

dm’ olay, and instead of a distich we are 

in presence of a stanza—no doubt the first 

of a series :— 

1. Féomepe, pépwy boa paivors éoxédas’ Adws, 

2. pépers div, pépers atya, pépers dm’ oldv 

parepe maida. 

2. Iambel. : 

3, Adonic: 

where the metre of 1-2 is—except for the 

omission of an iambus—identical with that 

of Hor. Epod. 13 (Archilochian). Line 2, 


—-—|-~- 


as commonly edited, has no _ intelligible. 
metre. 

Whether this simple emendation has oc-- 
curred to anybody else, I do not know, not 
being within reach of a good classical library... 

Before it presented itself to me, I had put 
the lines, in an idle moment, into hexameters: 
—provoked by a Cornish version which 
seemed to me to be inaccurate ; and whether- 
my conjecture is accepted or not, they are at 
least true to my conception of Sappho’s. 
meaning :— 

Hespere, cuncta ferens quot lucifer abstulit Eos, 
Fers et ovem et capram, genetrici fers quoque- 
natum. 
WattTeR J. Evans. 
Green Hill, Carmarthen. 


Dream Forx-Lore.—I find that the 
dreams of village people who have relations 
serving in the war, or missing, are commonly 
believed to afford intelligence regarding the- 
absent men. Even when the dreams of a. 
family contradict each other there seems to- 
be no difficulty in accepting their evidence. 
That the mental preoccupations of waking: 
hours may influence visions of the night is. 
not recognized. D. M. 


Oucries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


GENERAL WOLFE.—I am compiling a record. 
of relics relating to this intrepid soldier, and 
certain officers who served under him in. 
the campaign in North America, 1757-60. 
There are, undoubtedly, many interesting 
items other than those already published,. 
if one could but learn of their whereabouts. 

It is to get into touch with them that 
I trespass upon the kindness of your readers 
in the hope that they will send me any par-- 
ticulars known to them. My investigations 
show how widely such items are distributed, 
and how increasingly difficult it will become- 
to locate and collate them as time goes on. 

In view of all that Canada has done and 
is doing, I earnestly appeal to your readers. 
to assist me in making as complete as pos- 
sible a work which should prove of some 
historical importance, depicting as it will, by 
means of reproductions, the portraits of men 
who accomplished great things for our 
country, their homes, their letters, and 
many other military and personal items as 
they were in those times. 
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From support already received, I venture 
to hope that the collection of illustrations 
with descriptive notes will prove interesting, 
representative, and successful. 

A. O. WoLFre-AYLWARD. 

Quebec House, Westerham, Kent. 


De ta Pore: Poorte.—Can any one give 
information concerning the direct descent of 
Capt. Edward Poole of Weymouth, Mass., 
from Sir William de la Pole, Baron of the 
Exchequer, knighted in 1296, and died about 
1329? Through which one of the three 
sons of William has the American branch 
descended, and where may I obtain the 
complete English genealogy ? 

BertTuHa L. SHAW. 

University Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE.—George III.’s consort 
was often lampooned as mean. Was she 
ever accused of insobriety ? The type of an 
engraved medallic-token in my cabinet sug- 
gests that this was so. 


NortH American Inp1an.—Can one of 
your correspondents please furnish me with 
the Indian for “the Morning Star”? It is, 
I believe, a hyphened word beginning 
Wabun. C. R. I. 


Rime on St. THomas’s Day.—Have any 
of your readers come on anything parallel 
or similar to the following ?— 

Than Thomas’ Day, 
All men must say, 
There’s no day that is shorter. 
When that is past, 
Slow first—quick last, 
The days do what they oughter. 


©. 


Witt or NATHANIEL KINDERLEY.—Pro- 
longed and diligent search has failed to find 
the will of Nathaniel Kinderley, the Engi- 
neer of the Fens, who died at Saltholm, 
between Stockton and Durham, in 1742. 
A Probate Registry official suggests that 
the will never was proved, but ranked as a 
title deed, and that it is now in some muni- 
ment box, the owner of which is unaware 
of the inquiries that have been made. Are 
there examples known of wills of that period 
being unproved ? E. F. W. 


CaLpDERON.—In ‘El Magico Prodigioso ’ 
(‘The Wonder-working Magician’), Cyprian 
seizes a figure in a cloak, thinking he has 
Justina, but on removing the cloak he dis- 
covers that he has a skeleton in his arms. 
This device is, I believe, used by Calderon 
twice elsewhere. Can any reader indicate 
the plays in which it occurs ? GWENT. 


SoutHey.—I am preparing for publication 
a work entitled ‘The Early Life of Robert 
Southey (1774-1803).’ I should be grateful 
to any of your readers who might supply 
me with new information concerning Southey, 
or help me to locate any unpublished letters 
or other documents touching him that may 
remain in the hands of private persons. 

HALLER. 
Columbia University, New York. 


Epwin Wavueu shall 
be grateful for information regarding the 
ownership of the original sketches by Calde- 
cott, Houghton Hague, Partington, and 
Morton, illustrating Waugh’s works pub- 
lished by John Heywood, Manchester. 

R. J. Gorpon, 


Rochdale. Librarian and Curator. 


Jos Heatu’s Posset Cup. (See 10 S. 
iii. 468.)—Having recently discovered this 
posset cup in the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, I find new curiosity stimulated 
concerning the family of the Heaths. It 
was acquired by the authorities of the 
Museum in 1893 on the death of Prof. 
J. O. Westwood, who at that time was 
the owner of it. On Nov. 4, 1880, he 
delivered an address to the Royal Archzo- 
logical Institute on the subject. (Cf. Jour- 
nal of the Royal Archeological Institute, 
vol. xxxviii p. 100, where a picture of it is 
given, with full description of its colourings 
and technical decorations, &c.) Its uniqueness 
appears to lie in the inscription round the 
upper portion of the vessel, which reads “Job 
Heath 1702.” The letters and figures are about 
lin. to 1} in. inheight; the cup itself is 4}in. 
high, and 63 in. indiameter. Connoisseurs in 
ceramics will. perhaps be able to tell us 
whether lettering of this size extending all 
round the cup denotes the name of the 
maker or that of the recipient. The learned 
Professor appears to have assumed it was 
that of the former, and added that “‘ it bears 
the hitherto unrecorded name of the ancestor 
of some of the most celebrated manufacturers 
of ceramic articles in England.” He ac- 
knowledges himself indebted to Llewellynn 
Jewitt’s ‘ Ceramic Art of Great Britain’ for 
many of the details relating to the cup. 
I am informed there is mention made of it 
also in ‘ Early English Pottery, by T. E. 
Hodgkin, p. 25. 

What am primarily seeking is an 
explanation of the late Professor’s remark 
touching the descendants of this Job Heath 
and their connexion with ceramic art, and 
this with a view to supply some gaps in 
my incomplete genealogical tree of a family 
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in which I have for years been interested. 
The facts in my possession were communi- 
cated to me by members of this family, 
notably the late Richard Heath, well known 
in the world of literature, to whom they were 
imparted by his uncle Job Heath, the great- 
grandson of the Job Heath who, I shall 
endeavour to show, was the recipient of the 
cup. The line of descent is as follows—it 
is a case of eldest sons through four genera- 
tions: Job Heath, b.(?); d. Aug. 7, 1757; 
occupation unknown before 1721; after, a 
gunsmith in City of London or vicinity. 
Job Heath, b. 1721; d. Jan. 24, 1773; a 
London cordwainer. Job Heath, b. March 24, 
1750 ; d. Nov. 6, 1825; ditto. Job Heath, 
b. Aug. 5, 1782; d. Sept. 24, 1869; ditto. 
Job Heath, b. Nov. 29, 1812; d. May 15, 
1881 ; ditto. There is no instance of a potter 
along this line. It goes without saying that 
the Job Heath who was the recipient of 
the cup (or if so be the actual maker of it) 
may have had brothers. I am in possession 
of the names of his sisters. He and they may 
have been the children of a yet undiscovered 
Job Heath who was a potter in 1702, but all 
other Job Heaths who flourished in the 
seventeenth century (save one) were dead 
before that date (so far as I can find out). 
Job Heath of the second generation may, 
of course, have had brothers and sisters. I 
cannot trace them. Of the three next 
generations I have complete family records. 
There is not a potter among them. 

The question is: Is the Job Heath whose 
name is on the cup identical with the first 
in the line above. I venture to assert 
that he is, for the following reason. Long 
research has convinced me there were only 
two persons of this name living in Great 
Britain in 1702. There was a Job Heath 


of Berkswell, co. Warwick—will, proved P 


Sept. 23, 1719, is in Probate Court, Lichfield ; 
described as yeoman and husbandman ; 
dated Aug. 5, 1718; ‘“‘ aged and infirm” ; 
signs with mark “I.’’ ; no son is mentioned, 
only widow and his daughter's child (a girl). 
It is difficult to believe he was either the 
maker or recipient of the cup in 1702. Still 
he may have been. Now the Job Heath at 
the head of the line above given is described, 
in memoranda of his life in my possession, as 
of patriarchal age at the date of his death 
in 1757. He could not have been born much 
later than 1680; and perhaps this cup 
was a presentation on his reaching legal 
maturity in 1702. Strange, if he was the 
maker, that no other ware with his name on 
it has ever been found—sic Prof. J. O. 
Westwood. I have also evidence that 


between 1711 and 1721 he frequented 
Alcester, co. Warwick, and that two of his 
sisters married into Warwickshire families, 
These were Mrs. Sarah* Bliss and Mrs, 
Sarah* Dallaway of Henley. A third 
married a John Savage; a fourth, Bird 
of ——. During these years there were 
at least two potters of the name Heath 
carrying on business, in the “ Potteries’ so 
called or near by: Josh. Heath of Shelton, and 
Thos. Heath of Lane Delph, Fenton. Was 
this Job a near kinsman of theirs? And, 
if so, were they not more likely to be makers 
of the cup than he ? 

I have found only three other persons of 
this name in the seventeenth century: 
1. Job Heath of Cheddleton, Staffs, b. (?); 
will proved March 4, 1623/4; a joiner; no 
son mentioned; two daughters. 2. Job 
Heath of Atherstone, Warwick, b. (?); 
letters of administration granted to widow, 
April 23, 1701; probably farmer. 3. Job 
Heath, buried Dec. 2, 1691, at Berkswell ; 
no other information. 

Like an old theological treatise dated 1591 
in the possession of a member of my family 
which contains signatures of several of the 
more early Job Heaths (one dated 1695, 
another 1730, another 1733), the cup must 
have been a family heirloom and highly 
prized. I am in hopes that this article may 
be seen by members of the Heath family 
who can throw light upon the darkness, and 
especially by those gentlemen of the name of 
Heath who are now on the list of members 
of the English Ceramic Society. Perhaps 
one or other of them can tell us inter alia 
who the father of this Job Heath was. 
Joun W. Brown. 


BRAMDEAN.—In ‘ Rural Rides,’ vol. ii. 
. 90, William Cobbett remarks: “‘I had 
never seen Bramdean, the spot on which, it 
is said, Alfred fought his last great and 
glorious battle with the Danes.” This is 
the only mention of Bramdean I have ever 
come across which gives that information ; 
I should be pleased to hear if it can be cor- 
roborated by any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 

HUBERT GARLE. 
Bramdean, Alresford, Hants. 


HyPHENATES.—Why are the American 
Germans and pro-Germans (?) called thus ? 
I see they are referred to in the papers of the 
Fatherland as “ Bindestrichler,’’ which is & 
translation of the English name 


* One or other of these baptismal names is 
probably a copyist’s error. 
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Replies. 


AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 


(12 S. ii. 3, 43, 75, 84, 122, 129, 151, 163° 
191, 204, 229, 243, 272, 282, 311, 324, 353° 
364, 391, 402, 431, 443, 473, 482, 512, 524.) 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA (continued). 


Ist Foot Guards (12 S. ii. 163, 229). 


‘THE regimental promotions will be found in 
Sir F. W. Hamilton’s ‘ Origin and History 
of the First Grenadier Guards,’ 3 vols., 1874. 

Richard Ingoldsby commanded a brigade 
at Fontenoy, where he was wounded, but 
was dismissed the service for refusing to 
obey orders during the battle (Dalton). 
Query, brother to Thomas Ingoldsby, who 
was M.P. Aylesbury, February, 1730, to 
1734; and grandson to Sir Richard In- 
goldsby, K.B., who was M.P. for the same, 
1661 to 1681. 

John Duncombe, colonel 8th Marines, 
March 11, 1743, till Dec. 1, 1747. 

John Buncombe retired April 22, 1742. 

John Pitt, third son of the celebrated 
Governor Thomas Pitt, M.P., retired after 
1743, and d. June 23, 1750, having been M.P. 
for Hindon, May, 1720, to 1722; Old Sarum, 
January, 1724, to 1727; Camelford, 1727 
to 1734; Governor of Bermudas, 1727 to 
1737; A.D.C. to the King (and _ brevet- 
colonel) in 1723 and 1741 (200/.). 

Thomas Inwood, d. March 25, 1747, on the 
full-pay list of the regiment, having also 
been Deputy Ranger of Enfield Chase for 
some years. 

Benjamin Huffam retired after 1743. 

John Jeffreys, brigadier-general, May 31, 
1745; colonel of the newly raised 10th 
Marines, Dec. 31, 1740, till cashiered for 
making false musters, August, 1746. 

Daniel Houghton, brigadier - general, 
June 5, 1745; Lieutenant-Governor of 
Pendennis Castle till he d. Sept. 12, 1747; 

probably father of Daniel Houghton, the 
well-known African explorer’’ (Dalton). 
Was Major-Gen. Daniel Houghton, who fell 
at Albuera, his grandson ? 

John Price, colonel of the new 57th Foot, 
Jan. 13, 1741; of the 14th Foot, June 22, 
1743. He d. just before Dec. 1, 1747; 
Deputy {Governor of Berwick and Holy 
Island in 1737, till death. 

James Browne d. April 8, 1743. 

John Laforey, brevet-colonel, Nov. 20, 
1745 ; colonel 6th Marines, Dec. 1, 1747, till 
broke, Nov. 10, 1748 ; Governor of Pendennis 


Castle, August, 1749, till he d. October, 1753. 
There was a Laforey of Antigua baronetcy, 
1789 to 1835. 

Hon. Thomas Herbert, fourth son of 
8th Earl of Pembroke, was elected Mayor of 
Wilton, September, 1732; M.P. for New- 
port (Cornwall), February, 1726 ; Equerry to 
the King, March, 1735; Paymaster of 
Gibraltar, all till his death, unmarried, 
Dec. 26, 1739. ‘ 

Peregrine Lascelles, major - general, 
March 27, 1754 ; lieutenant-general, Jan. 16, 
1754; colonel (58th, afterwards renum- 
bered) 47th Foot, March 13, 1743, till he 
d. March, 1772, aged 88. 

James Long, colonel (new) 55th (after- 
wards 44th) Foot, Jan. 7, 1741; colonel 4th 
Marines, Jan. 5, 1743, till he d. June, 1744. 

Lord Henry Beauclerk, lieutenant of the 
Band of Gentlemen Pensioners (500/.), 
February, 1727, to April, 1740 ; colonel 59th 
(afterwards 48th) Foot, March 14, 1743; 
of 31st Foot, April 22, 1745, till he retired, 
May 8, 1749. Of Wingfield, Windsor Forest. 
Born Aug. 11, 1701; M.P. Plymouth, 
November, 1740, to 1741 ; Thetford, Decem- 
ber, 1741, till he d. Jan. 5, 1761 ; defeated 
candidate for Marlow, April, 1732. 

John Lee, third son of Sir Thomas Lee, 
2nd Bart., M.P., of Hartwell, Bucks, 
married, July, 1739, a daughter of Sir 
Thomas Hardy, Kt. ; was M.P. Malmesbury, 
1747 to 1754 ; Newport (Cornwall), 1754, till 
he d. 1761; seated at Risely, Beds. Can 
any one give the exact date of his death ? 

Charles Russell became second major of 
the Coldstream Guards (and brevet-colonel), 
Nov. 21, 1745; first major thereof, Dec. 1, 
1747 ; colonel 34th Foot, Dec. 17, 1751, till 
he d. shortly before Dec. 2, 1754. Query, 
son of Major-Gen. Richard Russell, who was 
lieutenant-colonel of the Ist Foot Guards, 
Nov. 24, 1729, to 1735? 

Lord George Beauclerk, b. Dec. 26, 1704 ; 
A.D.C. to the King and _ brevet - colonel, 
May 30, 1745 ; colonel of 8th Marines, Dec. 1, 
1747; of 19th Foot, March 15, 1748, till 
death ; major-general, March 18, 1755; 
lieutenant-general, Jan. 25, 1758 ; temporary 
commandant at Gibraltar, 1749 ; Lieutenant- 
Governor there, 1751; Governor of Land- 
guard Fort, Dec. 25, 1753, till death ; 
Commander-in-Chief in Scotland, January, 
1758, to March, 1767; pension of 4001. a 
year from September, 1756; m. Margaret 
Bainbridge ; and was M.P. Windsor, Decem- 
ber, 1744, to 1754, and March, 1768, till he 
d., s.p., May 11, 1768. 

Alexander Dury was the _lieutenant- 
colonel of the Guards who m., July 23, 
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1753, the youngest daughter of Edmund 
Turner of Stoke, Lincs. He was made 
brevet-colonel, Oct. 5, 1747 ; major-general, 
Feb. 4, 1757; lieutenant-colonel of the 
regiment, April 27, 1749, till death; and 
was wounded and drowned in the unfortunate 
affair at St. Cas, on the coast of France, 
Sept. 11, 1758. 

Hon. William Herbert, Groom of the 
Bedchamber, April, 1740, till death; pay- 
master to the garrison of Gibraltar, March, 
1740 (v. his brother Thomas, see ante) ; 
A.D.C. to the King, and _ brevet-colonel, 
May 31, 1745; colonel of 6th Marines, 
Feb. 21, 1747, till Dec. 1, 1747; father of 
Ist Earl of Carnarvon. 

Richard Hemmington, who retired Nov. 5, 
1755, was one of the four Grooms of the 
Privy Chamber to George I., 1714 to 1727; 
and one of the four Gentlemen Ushers of the 
same (200/.) to George II., 1727 till 1756. 

Charles Rambouillet retired April 12, 
1743. 

Sir Edward Bettinson retired April 23, 
1743. 

Edward Carr was lieutenant-colonel of the 
regiment, Sept. 30, 1758, to May 5, 1760 ; 
major-general, Feb. 13, 1757. 

Gideon Harvey, killed at 
April 11, 1745. 

Wm. Courtenay resigned Feb. 20, 1744. 

Francis Gibbon d. May 9, 1740. 

Samuel Mitchell retired Nov. 29, 1745. 

John, Rivett retired April 19, 1743. 

Francis Hildesley, wounded at Fontenoy, 
resigned Sept. 8, 1756; was a Gentleman 
Usher, Quarterly Waiter (100/.), to the 
Princess of Wales in 1734 till 1758. 

Joseph Hudson, major-general, June 25, 
1759; lieutenant-colonel of the regiment, 
June 12, 1765, to May 9, 1768 ; A.D.C. to the 
Duke of Cumberland, November, 1746; 
A.D.C. to the King and a Gentleman Usher, 
Quarterly Waiter in Ordinary (50/.), to the 
King in 1748 till 1756; and a Gentleman 
Usher of the Privy Chamber (200/.), 1756 till 
1766 or 1767, when succeeded by Wm. 
Hudson. 

Capt. Robert Greenway retired July 25, 
1747, and was a Gentleman Usher, Quarterly 
Waiter (100/.), to the Dowager Princess of 
Wales in 1755 till 1758, and the same, Daily 
Waiter (150/.), 1760, till H.R.H. d. February, 
172; 

Richard Battie (sic in Hamilton, instead of 
Rattue) d. Aug. 26, 1747. 

John Parker, wounded at Fontenoy ; 
colonel 82nd Foot, April 8, 1758, till dis- 
banded, 1763 ; major-general, Feb. 25, 1761 ; 
colonel 41st Foot (Invalids), Sept. 6, 1765, 


Fontenoy, 


till he d. at Twickenham just before Aug. 5, ~ 
1770. 

John Wilson exchanged to major of 
(Barrell’s) 4th Foot, April 20, 1743 ; fought 
at Culloden, 1745; lieutenant-colonel of 
48th Foot, March 26, 1748, to Oct. 15, 1754; 
only surviving son of Capt. John Wilson 
(26th Foot, A.D.C. to Gen. Mackay at. 
Killiecrankie ; served throughout Marl- 
borough’s campaigns). B. 1703; m. Elizabeth, 
only daughter of Christopher Williams of 
Havoedwen, co. Carmarthen. 

W. R. 


(To be continued.) 


A Tartar’s Bow (12 S. ii. 469)—Surely 
the quotations from Shakespeare and Bacon 
mean nothing more than that the Tartars 
were exceedingly expert bowmen, and could 
turn in their saddles and shoot their arrows 
behind them as easily as they could in front. 
See Marco Polo (“ Everyman” edition), 
130 :— 

‘* When these Tartars come to engage in battle,. 
they never mix with the enemy, but keep hover- 
ing about him, discharging their arrows first from 
one side and then from the other, occasionally 
pretending to fly, and during their flight shooting: 
arrows backwards at their pursuers, killing men 
and horses as if they were combating face to face. 
In this sort of warfare the adversary imagines he 
has gained a victory, when in fact he has lost the 
battle ; for the Tartars, observing the mischief 
they have done him, wheel about, and, renewing 
the fight, overpower his remaining troops and 
make them prisoners in spite of their utmost 
exertions. Their horses are so well broken-in to: 
quick changes of movement that, upon the signal 
given, they instantly turn in every direction.” 

Also Giles Fletcher’s ‘ Account of Russia ’ 
(‘ Hakluyt’s Voyages,’ ‘‘ Everyman” edi-- 
tion), ii. 316 :-— 

‘““Their maner of fight or ordering of their: 
forces is muchafter the Russe maner....save that 
they are all horsemen, and carie nothing els but 
a bowe, a sheafe of arrowes, and a falcon sword 
after the Turkish fashion. They are very expert 
horsemen, and use to shoote as readily backward 
as forward.” 

There is an illustration of a Tartar horse- 
man with his bow and arrow in ‘Some: 
Russian Saints, Heroes, and Sinners, by 
Sonia P. Howe, 1916, p. 91, taken from 
Ides’s ‘ Three Years’ Travels from Moscow 
to China,’ 1706. Matcorm Letts, 


In my opinion there is nothing in the quo- 
tation from‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
that would lead one to think that Shake- 
speare meant the Tartar’s arrow returned to 
the bowman. It would have to be an arrow 
of an ingenious design that would extricate: 
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itself from the wound, especially if the barbs 
got lodged, and return to its place of de- 
parture like a boomerang. The two passages 
from Bacon’s writings are, I believe, only 
allusions to the Tartar’s trick in battle to 
sham retreat and then turn round in the 
saddle and send back a volley of arrows upon 
the deluded foe pursuing them. In both 
quotations it is the bow that shoots back, 
and nothing is said about the arrow. 

Col. H. Walrond, in ‘ Shakespeare’s 
England,’ ii. 379, says :— 

‘Bows are either made entirely of wood, 
whether of one piece or more, or are composite, 
i.e., fashioned out of horn, wood, and sinew; the 
latter kind is used by Orientals, and is much the 
more powerful. Of this fact Shakespeare seems to 
have been aware,” 
and then quotes the passage,‘ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ III. ii. 100-101. 

A. R. BAYLEY. 


SEIzE-QuaARTIERS (12 S. ii. 447)—I think 
your correspondent T. F. D. will find that 
armigerous descent has everything to do 
with a claim to “ seize-quartiers,’ and that 
the mere fact of having sixteen great- 
great-grandparents all armigerous will not of 
itself confer that right. 

The following attributes given in Sloane 
Evans’s ‘Grammar of British Heraldry ’ 
(1854), p. 183, as those of a “ Gentleman of 
Blood and Ancestry” (generosus), will, I 
think, illustrate this :— 

“He must be of jive steps of worshipful gen- 

tility ’ [which I take to mean armigerous], “ claim- 
ing lineal descent from Atavus, Proavus, Avus,and 
Pater, on the Father’s side, and as much on his 
Mother’s line.” 
And he gives a general reference to ‘“‘ Gwil- 
lim.” In Guillim’s ‘ Display of Heraldry’ 
(1724, “the sixth and best edition,’ as the 
booksellers say), Part II. p. 272, s.v. ‘ The 
Privileges of the Gentry,’ appear these 
words :— 

“For the Protection and Defence of this Civil 
Dignity they have three Laws: the first, Jus 
Agnationis, the Right or Law of Descent for the 
Kindred of the Father’s Side: the Second, Jus 
Stirpis, for the Family in general: the third, Jus 
Gentilitatis, a Law for the Descent in Noble 
Families, which Tully esteemed most excellent ; 
by which Law a Gentleman of Blood and Coat- 
Armour perfectly possessing Virtue was only 
privileged. To make that Perfection in Blood, a 


“To wEEP IrtsH”’ (12 S. ii. 328, 456).— 
This expression, as Mr. E. 8. Dopeson points 
out at the former reference, is not noticed 
by the ‘N.E.D.’ under ‘ Irish.’ An earlier 
example, however, can be given than “ To 
weep Irish, or feign sorrow,” which he quotes 
from ‘ Schole Wintonensis Phrases,’ by Hugh 
Robinson (1584 ?-1655) :— 

“Tle make thee to forget Bishops English, and 
weep Irish; next hanging there is no _ better 
reuenge on Martin, than to make bim crie for 
anger; for there is no more sullen beast than a 
he drab.”’—{John Lyly], ‘ Pappe with an _ hatchet’ 
(1589), vol. iii. p. 410 in R. Warwick Bond’s- 
edition of Lyly’s Works; p. 35 in Petheram’s- 
reprint of the tract. 

In the passage just quoted, “to weep: 
Irish” clearly does not mean “to feign- 
sorrow.” Epwarp BENSLY. 


Fives Court, St. Martin’s LANE : TENNIS 
Court, HAyMARKET (11 S. iv. 110, 155, 176,. 
231).—The conclusion come to five years ago 
was that the Fives Court in St. Martin’s 
Street, Leicester Fields, was destroyed before- 
February, 1820. 

Grose’s ‘ Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar’ 
Tongue, revised and corrected by Pierce: 
Egan, has in the third edition, printed in. 
1823 :— 

** Fives Court. A place distinguished (in addi- 
tion to the game of fives) for sparring matches 
between the pugilists. The combatants belong- 
ing to the prize-ring exhibit the art of self-defence 
at the Fives-Court with the gloves ; and it is fre- 
quently at this Court where public challenges 
are given and accepted by the boxers. The most 
refined and fastidious person may attend these 
exhibitions of sparring with pleasure; as they 
are conducted with all the neatness, elegance,. 
and science, of Fencing. Admission 3s. each 
person. It is situated in St. Martin’s St.,. 
Leicester-fields.”’ 

J. J. FREEMAN. 

Shepperton-on-Thames. 


Mirran (MITan), ENGRAVER (12 S. ii. 450)., 
—No doubt James Mitan, 1776-1822. Red- 
grave describes him as being apprenticed in 
1790 to a writing engraver, entered as a 
student of the Royal Academy, and even- 
tually becoming distinguished as a line 
engraver. Besides book - illustration, he 
engraved Leslie’s ‘Slender and Anne Page.” 
He competed in architectural designs for 
a bridge over the Mersey, as also for the 
| proposed Waterloo monument. 

Harotp Matet, Col. 


lineal Descent from Atavus, Proavus, Avus, and | 
Pater, on the Father’s Side was required ; and | , 
as much on his Mother's line ; then he is not only __‘There were two engravers of the name of 
a Gentleman of perfect Blood, but of his An-|Mitan about the period asked for: James 


cestors too.’ born 1776, died 1822, and S. Mitan, his. 
Is not this what is understood by “ seize- | 
) 


brother and pupil, who engraved for Messrs.. 


quartiers ”’ ? J. S. Upat, F.S.A. Ackermann. A. G. KEALY. 
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James Mitan (not Mittan), the engraver, 
-was born in London on Feb. 13, 1776, and 
-died on Aug. 16, 1822. . Further information 
may be obtained from the ‘D.N.B.,’ vol. xiii. ; 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1823, ii. 86; 1843, 
ii. 104 ; Redgrave’s ‘ Dictionary of Artists’ ; 
-and the Royal Academy Catalogues. 

E. E. BARKER. 


HEADSTONES ‘WITH PORTRAITS OF THE 
“DECEASED (12 S. ii. 210, 277, 377, 459).— 
Recently, when copying the inscriptions in 
Beckenham Churchyard, Kent, for the 
Society of Genealogists of London, I found 
the portraits of William Atkinson and Anna 
Sophia his wife, who died respectively in 
1907 and 1905. 


' “When visiting Arno’s Vale Cemetery, 
Bristol, many years ago, I saw such a 
medallion portrait—above the grave of a 
well-known doctor, if I remember rightly. 
ARTHUR MEE. 


Tue British (12 S. ii. 
448).—In China the Mexican dollar has long 
been in circulation among the Europeans, 
~and also to a great extent among the Chinese 
at the coast towns; its nominal value is 
2s. 1d., just half that of the American dollar. 
In 1866 an issue of British dollars coined at 
Bombay appeared in Hong-Kong. These 
-coins are still current at Shanghai and other 
ports. In 1895 a new trade dollar for 

ong-Kong and the Straits Settlements was 
struck, on account of the scarcity of Mexican 
dollars ; and in 1903 afresh dollar was issued 
for the Straits. Its value is just half that 
-of the United States coin. N. W. Hitt. 


Fisninc-Rop IN THE BIBLE OR TALMUD 
(12 §. ii. 308, 450)—The invention of the 
internal combustion engine rendered the 
flying machine practicable, and in like 
manner the invention of a long, strong, and 
fine cord, free from knots and joins, rendered 
rod-fishing practicable. 

The early fishing lines were made of hair, 
hide, or fibre, both coarse and full of knots, 
and absolutely useless as “ running tackle.” 
You can play a large fish on a hand-line, but 
not on a rod and fixed line. 

There could be no rod-fishing until a line 
was evolved to run true and evenly through 
the rod rings without knot or kink, as these 
cause a sudden jerk and check, that smashes 
rod or line. Me miserum. 

Fishing “‘ with a worm at one end and a— 
rod at the other ”’ could only have been used 
for small fish or sport, neither of which was 
-of much account then. 


If rods had been in popular use we should 
certainly find them among the ideographs of 
such a “fishy” land as Egypt ; but whilst 
fish, nets, and hooks abound, the nearest 
approach to a fishing-rod is the whip. 

Native tribes of to-day do not use a rod, 
nither does the sea fisherman who plies for 
the “ pot.” Theirs is the primitive style and 
also effective. I have often used the 
‘throw stick,’ mentioned by Mr. Brestar, 
at Aldeburgh, but this can in no sense be 
termed a fishing-rod, as it is only an ex- 
pedient for those who cannot throw out the 
line by hand to a sufficient distance, which 
is a little beyond the second breaker. Those 
who can swing a line with six hooks some 
60 yards or more without catching the last 
hook in the calf of their leg scorn a “ throw- 
stick.” H. A. Harris. 


(12 S. ii. 350, 
416).—Perhaps the following extract is 
worth quoting :— 

‘* Napier’s inaccurate statements, with regard 
to Barrosa, and afterwards in connexion with 
the siege of Tarifa,are probably responsible for 
the error sometimes made of attaching the sou- 
briquet [sic], ‘ Faugh-a-Ballaghs’ (Clear the 
ways), to the 88th or the 89th instead of to the 
87th, to which alone it is historically applicable.” 
—‘ The Life and Campaigns of Hugh, First Vis- 
count Gough,’ by Robert S. Rait, 1903, i. 55 note. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT, 


Marat: Henry Kincstey (12 S. ii. 409, 
475).—The very interesting article by Prof. 
Morse Stephens, cited by SiR WILLOUGHBY 
Maycock at the latter reference, appeared 
in The Pall Mall Magazine of September and 
October, 1896. The author deals severely 
with Carlyle’s account and description of 
Marat in his ‘French Revolution.’ The 
refutation of the Warrington Academy legend 
and others is in the September number 
of the magazine, p. 83. The article has ten 
illustrations, half of them from prints in the 
British Museum, and all, I think, authentic. 

Rosert PIERPOINT. 


Cyprus Cat (12 S. ii. 427).—The note on 
this subject reminds me that when I was 
in the wholesale stationery trade many 
years ago we used to sell to trunk-makers a 
so-called ‘“‘ Cypress’ paper. We also called 
it“ Cypress” not Cyprus”’ ; and, I think, 
we connected it with the cypress of the 
poets, on account of its most lugubrious 
colour. But the curious point is that the 
trunk-makers always called it “ typhus 
paper,” and, really, I was never surprised, 
for it had an uncanny resemblance to a 
plague-spotted skin. I trust it is now 
extinct. Howarp 8. PEARSON. 
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Puate-MarkKs (12 §. ii. 450).—The forks 
sare most probably not solid silver ones. 
Had they been so the law would compel them 
to bear assay marks. 

The date of manufacture of silver faceted 
forks bearing similar marks is circa 1820-30. 
Probably these were made in Sheffield and 
struck from dies by some cutlery firm for 
Savory, then marked with his name. 

A. B. Savory & Sons are now defunct, 
but were existing a generation ago, their 
address then being Cornhill, London. A 
member of this firm was, I believe, Lord 
Mayor of London some years since—Sir 
Joseph Savory. T. BrapBury. 


These marks mean that the forks were 
made by Savory & Son of Cornhill (after- 
wards The Goldsmiths’ Alliance); the dg, 
I fear, implies that they are plated on 
german-silver ; the 8S. may mean Sheffield, 
-or anything, and the cross and triangle a 
trade-mark or mere tancy mark. I can give 
an exact opmion if Cox. Parry cares to 
-show me one. W. 


[Mr. Joun E. Prircuarp thanked for reply.] 


J. SHERIDAN LE Fanu’s Works (12 S. 
‘ii. 450).—There has been no complete 
edition of Le Fanu’s work since that by 
Downey & Co. in 1895-9. In addition to the 
books mentioned by the Editor, Macmillan 
‘published ‘ House by the Churchyard’ and 
* Uncle Silas’ in 1899 at 2s. each, and these— 
like all his other books—are now out of 
print. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


PorTRAITS IN STAINED GLAss (125. ii. 172, 
211, 275, 317, 337, 374, 458, 517).—The sub- 
joined cutting gives a modern instance, in 
Elham Church, near Folkestone, Kent :— 

“ The Church.—Many well-educated Canadians 
are deeply interested in Elham’s fine old Parish 
Church. One of the stained-glass windows is 
especially attractive to them, as some of the 
figures represent such departed men as Gladstone, 
Lord Beaconsfield, Carlyle, and Lord Salisbury. 
This window was, we believe, designed and pro- 
-duced by a former Vicar (the Rev. S. Wodehouse).” 
-—The Herald, Folkestone, Dec. 2, 1916. 


R. J. FYNMORE. 


STATUE OF QUEEN VICTORIA IN THE 
MEDICAL EXAMINATION HALt (12 S. ii. 448). 
-—This statue was sculptured by Mr. F. J. 
Williamson, and was unveiled by H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales (the late King Edward) on 
May 24, 1889. A full account, with photo- 
graph, of the statue, and of the unveiling, 
~will be found in The British Medical Journal 
-for June 1, 1889. 

S. D. M.D. 


BULL-BAITING IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
(12 S. ii. 447).—If by baiting’ Emeritus 
means the worrying or exciting of a tied-up 
animal, I do not know that there is any 
record of such a pastime being countenanced 
in the Peninsula; but if he wishes for ac- 
counts of ring-fights between men and bulls, 
very few travellers in the lands which revel 
in them fail to supply something of what 
is needed in their printed experiences. 
Ford’s ‘ Gatherings from Spain,’ chaps. xxi., 
xxli., may be read with profit. 

St. SwITHIN. 


CONSTABLE F amity (125. ii. 410).—Though 
only indirectly relatmg to his question, 
possibly your correspondent may be in- 
terested to know that on a plain tablet 
affixed to the south pier of the west arch 
in Watford Church, Northamptonshire, is 
inscribed :— 

Philip Constable 
Died 20 June 1824 
aged 59 years. 
Joun T. Pace. 


An ARTIST’S SIGNATURE: THACKERAY AND 
‘PuncH’ (12 S. ii. 468).—Mr. Ricwarp H. 
THORNTON is certainly right in saying that 
Thackeray ‘‘ contributed much to Punch in 
its earlier days, and all of this has not yet 
been identified ”’ ; but the novelist’s signature 
to illustrations is usually considered to have 
been limited to a pair of spectacles. It was 
because of this well-known signature that 
I submitted in ‘N. & Q.,’ 758. xii. 301, that 
it is in the legend attached to one of Thacke- 
ray’s undoubted Punch drawings in the 
opening number for 1851, that the germ is 
to be found of one of Leech’s most famous 
cartoons, depicting ‘The Boy who chalked 
up ‘No Popery,’ and then ran away.’ 
This date, it will be seen, is later than that 
assigned by Mr. THORNTON for the severance 
of Thackeray’s connexion with Punch. The 
novelist’s explanation was that 

‘‘The biographer of Jeames, the author of the 
‘Snob Papers,’ resigned his functions [asa ‘* mem- 
ber of Mr. Punch’s Cabinet ’’] on account of Mr. 
Punch’s assaults upon the present Emperor of 
the French nation, whose anger Jeames thought 
it was unpatriotic to arouse.” 

It was not in 1850, however, but on Dec. 27, 
1851, that there appeared Leech’s cartoon 
‘A Beggar on Horseback; or, The Brum- 
magem Bonaparte out for a Ride,’ to which 
Mr. THORNTON refers. If this cartoon were 
the direct cause of Thackeray’s severance 
from Punch, it would correspond with 
Anthony Trollope’s statement in his “ Eng- 
lish Men of Letters’? volume (p. 89): 
‘Thackeray ceased to write for Punch in 
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1852, either entirely or almost so’’; and it 
would dispose’ of the assertion confidently 
made in Herman Merivale and Frank T. 
Marzials’s Great Writers ”’ volume (p. 162) : 
““In 1850, if we except one later flicker in 
1854, Thackeray’s long connexion with 
Punch died out.” The whole subject, in- 
deed, is of interest to every Thackerayan, 
and deserves full elucidation. 
ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


The artist whose drawings—chiefly of 
animals, birds, and _ fishes—appeared for 
many years in Punch was Capt. H. R. 
Howard, and not Thackeray. His original 
signature was a hieroglyphic of three Manx 
legs, but he subsequently adopted that of 
a trident, and continued to do so for some 
fifteen years. He died in 1895. Full par- 
ticulars of his work will be found in Mr. 
Spielmann’s ‘ History of Punch.’ 

WILLoUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


The very last of Thackeray’s contribu- 
tions to Punch was in 1854, vol. xxvii. 
p. 113. It was ‘A Second Letter to an 
Eminent Person.’ The authority is Mr. H. 
Spielmann’s ‘ History of Punch’ (Cassell, 
1895). W. A. Hirst. 


NAMES OF THE Moon (12 S. ii. 429, 478).— 
In the Eastern Counties I have heardof the 
hayselling moon, harvest moon, hunter's 
moon, and herring moon ; and I think the 
months were July, August, September, and 
October. FRANK PENNY. 


To pray ‘“ CROOKERN”’ (12 S. ii. 470).— 
As an old Crewkernian I am greatly in- 
terested in Mr. Upat’s question concerning 
the custom at Stalbridge for the inhabitants 
to play “ Crookern”’ on the Ring on Easter 
Monday. But during the half-century I 
have been associated with the little town— 
and I have for years been a student of its 
folk-loré and old customs—I have never 
heard of any game peculiar to it which 
in any way represents ‘‘ Hunting the 
Buck.” 

The etymology of the word Crewkerne 
has baffled wiser heads than mine, and even 
Pulman, the author of that wonderful local 
history, ‘ The Book of the Axe,’ cannot do 
more than offer suggestions upon the ex- 
pressed ideas of Collinson and Barnes. Hill, 
in ‘ The Place-Names of Somerset,’ takes us 
a step beyond. Collinson divides the word 
into ‘‘ Cruca earn,” ‘‘ the residence of the 
hermitage at the Cross.” Very pretty,” 
is Mr. Hill's remark. But, incidentally, 
I may say that Crewkerne had its Cross-tree 


Street, and has its Hermitage Street to this: 
day. Mr. Barnes suggests “‘ Carw Coryn,” 
“the stag brook’’—a feeble association, 
perhaps, with “Hunting the Buck.” Mr, 
Hill thinks that Crewkerne, Crockercombe,. 
Cricket St. Thomas, and other places in 
Somerset are best accounted for as originat- 
ing in a Norse name Krokr, said to mean a 
big strong man. Perhaps he hunted the 
buck! I shall look forward with the- 
greatest pleasure to some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
giving me something new about my native- 
town and the ‘‘ moon douters.” 
W. G. Watson. 
Exeter. 


THE SIGHT OF SAVAGES (12 S. ii. 410, 536) 
—It is no doubt the case that the sight of 
savages is exceptionally keen, though it must 
not be taken for granted that this faculty 
is due solely to the fact of their being in a 
savage state. Keen sight would seem to 
depend on environment, training, and mode- 
of life. Sailors are accustomed to scan the 
horizon, and it is astonishing how quickly 
they will ‘‘ pick up” a sail or other object 
at sea which a landsman would hardly notice. 
Doughty, in his ‘ Wanderings in Arabia 
Deserta,’ remarks upon the keen sight of 
the Bedouins, who are continually on the 
watch for the appearance of any possible 
danger in the desert. ‘“‘ Plainsmen,’’ like 
the Red Indians of North America, are also 
remarkable for the quickness of their vision, 
as may be read in the works of authors like 
Ruxton and Col. Dodge. Savages and others 
also owe their keen sight, in part at least, 
to the fact that they are unable to read or 
write, and have never strained their eyes. 
They are in fact in the happy position of 
those 

Not with blinded eyesight poring 
Over miserable books. 

The writer of an interesting article on 
deer-stalking in a well-known Ross-shire 
forest—published in The Cornhill Magazine 
a year or two ago—tells how the head 
stalker there retained his keen sight till 
quite an old man, this having been, he 
asserts, largely due to his being unable to 
read or write. T. 2.20; 


Mews or Mewys Famity (12 8. ii. 26, 93,. 
331, 419, 432).—I have to thank A Hamp- 


SHIRE MAN for further elueidating the Mew 
family history, and also for kindly amend- 
ing sundry statements made in my reply 
at 12 S. ii. 331, though a reference to the 
several sources available when I was com- 
piling it shows I had given the different 
excerpts correctly. 


In Woodward and 
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"Wilks’s ‘ History of Hampshire,’ vol. ii. 
78, is the following :— 

“ Sir Henry Mildmay was fortunate in escaping 
the ruin of such confiscation, through the estates 
-of Twyford and Marwell having been purchased 
for, and settled upon, his wife Jane (or Anne ?) 
and her heirs, according to the will of her father 
“Sir Leonard Holiday, in 1595 Sheriff, and in 1605 
Lord Mayor, of London.” 

A communication re ‘ Lord Mayors,’ by 
MacKkeENZzZIE WatcorTt, M.A., is given in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 1S. xi. 271. He says :— 

“Sir Leonard Holliday, Lord Mayor 1605, 
when the Gunpowder Treason was discovered, 
was buried in the church of St. Michael, Basing- 
hall. His arms were—-Sable, three helmets argent, 
within a bordure of the second.” 

In reply to M. M.’s query (12 S. ii. 433), 
I will quote the following excerpts from a 
communication at 11 S. iii. 105 :— 

“Dr. Peter Mew(s), Bishop of Bath and WellS 
1673, and of Winchester 1684-1706, born a 
Caundle Purse 25 March, 1618/19, was the son 
‘of Ellis Mew(s) by his marriage with a daughter 
of John Winniffe of Sherborne, and sister of Dr. 
Thomas Winniffe, sometime Bishop of Lincoln. 
His ancestry has not hitherto been traced.” 
further says :— 

“Peter Mewe of Caundle Purse died before 
6 March, 1597/8, having had issue at least four 
sons; Jand later adds] One of the elder sons of 
Peter Mewe of Caundle Purse was probably 
father of Ellis Mew(s) and grandfather of the 
bishop.” 

JOHN L. WHITEHEAD. 

Ventnor. 


* Swank ” (12 S. ii. 408).—The incident 
appears to be a variant of one related in an 
‘evening newspaper about a year ago, the 
letters there used forming “ Swakfowly ” : 
‘@ eryptogram not very difficult to read with 
the help of the hint which accompanied the 
query. 


“Sr. Bunyan’s Day” (12 S. ii. 129).— 
This name may be due to a dim perception 
‘of a traditional designation. In ‘ The 
Abbot,’ chap. xv., Scott makes Adam Wood- 
-eock, the jovial falconer of Castle Avenel, 
swear “‘by St. Martin of Bullions.” To this 
he appends the foot-note: “The Saint 
Swithin, or weeping Saint of Scotland. If 
his festival (fourth July) prove wet, forty 
days of rain are expected.” 

In the course of centuries the saint’s 
“personal name may have gradually gone out 
of use, while that of his abode has retained 
-an imperfect hold and become what we see. 
This, of course, is only a suggestion, but it 
seems worth while to offer it as possibly 
-explaining a distinctly curious appellation. 

THomas BAYNE. 


MOTHER AND CHILD (12 S. ii. 190, 316).— 
While puzzling over how to present properly 
the readily demonstrable physiological im- 
possibility suggested in the query, I struck 
the trail leading to ‘ Foetal v. Maternal Im- 
pressions’ in the Journal of the Missouri 
State Medical Association, August, 1916, 
xiii. 391-6. In this Dr. Pohlman presents 
professorial, practitional, and personal views 
with such cogency that it is hard to stop 
quoting with the following only :— 

“The greatest difficulty in discussing the doc- 
trine of maternal impression has come from trying 
to show how impossible such a teaching is rather 
than in analysing the evidence which gives birth 
to the myth” (p. 393). 

After going into such evidence at length, 
he concludes (p. 396) :-— 

Maternal influence, therefore, does not make 
out acase. The strongest arguments it can bring 
are its antiquity, its ubiquity, and its iniquity,” 
for elaboration of which the reader must be 


referred to the magazine, accessible in 
London and elsewhere. The most interest- 
ing part is 


‘*a pseudo-hypothesis of my own which is scien- 
tifically reasonably sound, although it may appeal 
to you as very absurd” (p. 393) ; 

and at p. 396 :— 

‘*My proposition covers all the facts, whereas 
theirs does not. You cannot prove that a child is 
sensitized chemically to the mother, but you can 
prove that the mother is sensitized to the child.”’ 
This theory seems strongly corroborated by 
the recent great advances in knowledge of 
the effects of the internal secretions (for 
instance, as set out in Dr. W. B. Bell’s latest 
book), according to which the woman’s mind 
is the sum-total of these. The effect of the 
temporary secretion, indirectly from the 
foetus, is to make her mind open to impres- 
sions which ordinarily would be slurred 
over. 

A few references to recent matter are: 
‘Being Well-Born’ (M. F. Guyer, 1916, 
pp. 159-62, ‘ Myth of Maternal Impressions’); 
* Maternal Impressions. Belief in their ex- 
istence is due to unscientific method of 
thought. No evidence whatever that jus- 
tifies faith in them. How the superstition 
originated’ (the editor, Paul Popenoe, in 
The Journal of Heredity, November, 1915, 
vi. 512-18); and what is called a ground- 
work of the recent investigations on the ma- 
terial side of the subject : ‘A Study of the 
Causes underlying the Origin of Human 
Monsters : Third Contribution to the Study 
of the Pathology of Human Embryos’ 
(F. P. Mall, 1908). 

More in our line, and apparently a real 
contribution to the folk-lore of the subject 
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in general, is Mrs. Elsie C. Parsons’s work 
among the Zufi Indians. In her ‘ Zufi 
Inoculative Magic’ (Science, Sept. 29, 1916) 
is :— 

“Birthmarks and malformations are accounted 
for by the Zuni as due to parental, for the most 
part paternal, carelessness during the pregnancy, 
the result of the expectant father taking part ina 
ceremonial, or hunting rabbits or prairie-dogs or 
other animals, or killinga snake.” 

Her ‘A Few Zuni Death Beliefs and Prac- 
tices’ in the American Anthropologist, 1916, 
XViii., at p. 248, gives :— 

“On his children’s account a man should at no 
time kill a snake, but were he to kill one during 
his wife’s pregnancy, the child would be spotted 
like a snake and would die.” 

Analogy might be drawn between this 
matter and the much-disputed ‘‘ couvade ”’ 
ROcKINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 


BIBLE AND SALT (12 S. ii. 390, 478).— 
Burns’s example may be cited with regard 
to the carrying out of this observance. The 
incident is described by the late Principal 
Shairp (‘ Burns’ in “ English Men of Let- 
ters,’ chap. v.) as follows :— 

“Tt was not till about the middle of 1789 that 
the farm-house of Ellisland was finished, and that 
he and his family, leaving the Isle, went to live 
in it. When all was ready, Burns bade his ser- 
vant Betty Smith take a bowl of salt, and place 
the Family Bible on the top of it, and, bearing 
these, alk first into the new house and possess 
it. He himself, with his wife on his arm, followed 
Betty and the Bible and the salt, and so they 
entered their new abode. Burns delighted to 
keep up old-world freits or usages like this.” 


W. B. 


TinsEL Pictures (12 S. ii. 228, 296).—I 
knew nothing about these until last August, 
when I saw some at Southsea; but tinsel 
portraits I have known since I was a boy, 
and: have been and am still interested in 
them. Except the Jonathan King collection 
in the London Museum I know none. There 
are a few, in what I may call the Ralph 
Thomas collection, in the Print Room, 
British Museum—at the end of vol. x.,I 
think. The collection of Mr. May, the 
theatrical costumier,, was formerly to be 
seen at his shop in Covent Garden, but 
I do not know what has become of it. I am 
constantly seeing specimens in provincial 
towns, as at Southsea. At Farnham, 
Surrey, I have noticed one in the door- 
way of a shop, and year after year have 
observed the deterioration of the tinsel and 
the colours. the effect of its being exnosed 
to the sun. 


I have a few examples, but never made 
a point of collecting, chiefly because to be- 
kept satisfactorily they require frames, or 
some device that will prevent the tin- 
foil, or tinsel, being flattened by pressure. 
Tinsel may have come in before, but I think 
it was introduced about 1830, and its use 
was eventually carried to such an extent 
that no part of the print was left uncovered 
with tinsel, or plain silk or satin, except 
the face: even the hands were covered with 
tinsel gauntlets. 

There is an interesting interview with 
W. G. Webb in The Pall Mall Budget for- 
July 28, 1889, p. 947, in which he describes 
the rise and fall of tinsel. I have been lately 
trying to get that number of the Budget with-- 
out success. 

The manufacture of tinsel has been a lost 
art for many years, though I believe some- 
of the steel dies still exist. The difficulty 
now is the way to make the paper lining 
adhere to the tinfoil ; without this lining the- 
“dots,” &e., will not stick te the paper. 

THOMAS. 


Hotes on Books. 


Handwriting. <A Study by Sir: 
(Oxford, Clarendon: 


Shakespeare’ s 
Edward Maunde Thompson. 
Press, 10s. 6d. net.) 

In ‘ Shakespeare’s England ’ many of our readers. 

have already become acquainted with an essay 

on Shakespeare’s signatures by Sir E. M. Thomp- 
son. Out of the researches to which that essa 
first gave occasion the present work has developed, 
and whether in the end the majority of Shake- 
spearian students accept or reject the conelusions 
here arrived at, this monograph will remain of 
the first importance, and of great usefulness also 
for the paleography of the period. Let us say 
at once that a careful perusal of it has gone far- 
to convince us that the conclusions should be 
accepted. 

There is—as students of English literature: 
know—a manuscript play in the British Museum 
by Anthony Munday, which bears additions to- 
the original text in five different hands. It is 
a pleasure to remember that the first suggestion 
that one of these five hands was that of Shake-- 
speare was made in our own columns. This was 
in 1871 (4 S. viii. 1), in a contribution by Richard 
Simpson, who a year later (4 S. x. 227) received 
the support of James Spedding. These writers 
relied largely on that curious flair which enables. 
us all to some degree, and the more experienced 
or better gifted in this respect to a surprising 
degree, to recognize the handwriting of indi- 
viduals, however closely conformable to a general 
type or, on the other hand, blurred by accident 
or carelessness. Like the flair which enables 
small children to pick out the seedlings which 
are going to produce double flowers, it works 
somewhat inexplicably, but, more often than not,. 
quite true: yet its decisions, in a case like that 
before us, certainly require the justification of 
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minute analysis, of the consideration of every 
. discernible peculiarity, before they can be pro- 
nounced safe. It is just this minute analysis 
that Sir Edward Thompson offers us here—per- 
formed with the last degree of exactness and 
with very happy intuition, so that these com- 
parisons, letter by letter, stroke by stroke, may 
be recommended as interesting reading even to 
those who have no special liking for paleography. 

The addition in question consists of 147 lines, 
which form a scene between the London appren- 
tices, in an insurrection against aliens intruding 
into the City, and Sir Thomas More. The speech 
put into More’s mouth, it will hardly be denied. 
has the peculiar persuasive mingling of good 
sense, lofty appeal,and fine, sonorous, but simple 
rhythm, by which the good counsellors in all 
Shakespeare’s plays are characterized. The 
speech comes at the end of the fragment; the 
earlier lines are exclamations of the mob-leaders 
and protests from unacceptable persons in 
authority. The excellent collotype fascimile en- 
ables us to follow Sir Edward Thompson’s con- 
tention that words for the wranglers were written 
at full speed—dashed off, we might suppose, with 
a sympathetic restlessness, whereas in More’s 
long speech the writer settled down to stronger, 
more deliberate thought, to calmer and more 
strictly chosen words, and his hand, in compliance 
with his mind, wrote a better formed and ampler 
sort of script. The legend of the never-blotted 
line does not in this passage receive quite literal 
confirmation ; three lines, and here and there a 
word, are erased. Yet, taking the MS. as 
a whole, it is a first draft which denotes a very 
prompt and steady flow of invention a simple, 
forthright method of work—to be contrasted, 
for example, with such a method as that of 
Balzac. 

It is the last page that, as to the general im- 
pression it makes, comes nearest to the signatures ; 
and, to complete his grasp of the correspondence 
between the two, we would suggest to the student 
—by way of exercise—to compare them from 
the easier and perhaps more ordinary point of 
view. The expert has more often to determine, 
from a script of known authorship, whether a 
given signature is genuine, than to determine the 
authorship of a given script from nothing but a 
signature. Let it be assumed that More’s speech 
is genuine Shakespeare, could we, upon the 
ground of that, decide in favour of the signatures 
being genuine? It seems to us—judging from 
the facsimiles before us—that we could. 

There remains some difficulty as to the date 
of the play ‘Sir Thomas More.’ Dr. Greg, who 
had put it at 1592 to 1593, argues now for a later 
date, and believes that the attribution to Shake- 
speare is thereby rendered impossible. But most 
negative conclusions about Shakespeare seem to 
us, considering how fragmentary is our knowledge 
of his life, to be highly questionable. Short of 
a proof that the whole MS. of ‘ Sir Thomas More’ 
—additions and all—belongs to a period later 
than the end of 1615, the shifting of its date 
within possible limits may indeed make the 
attribution somewhat more or somewhat less 
probable, but at the unlikeliest will leave an 
ample margin of possibility. 

In illustration of the main theme we are given 
a usefully clear statement as to the contemporary 
fashion in handwriting—the English script being 
gradually ousted by the Italian, and the two 


being intermixed in the hand of the same writer,. 
We have also the latest explication of the signa- 
tures, in which some former errors are corrected ; 

and an account of everything known or reason- 
ably conjectured as to how and what Shakespeare 
at Stratford-on-Avon was taught in the matter 
of handwriting. Sir Edward Thompson is secure 

of great and widespread interest in this valuable- 
piece of work, and no less, we think, is he secure 

of at least a general provisional agreement on the 

part of students of his subject. 


The Fortnightly Review begins the year with 
a poem entitled ‘ Before Ginchy,’ by Mr. E. A. 
Wodehouse, 2nd Lieutenant Scots Guards. It 
gives us war at its grimmest—not only in what 
it works upon the bodies of the fallen, but also 
in what it works in the souls of the living. As 
verse the poem is unequal: as a conception and 
interpretation it is fine enough to be unforgettable.- 
Dr. Dillon in ‘ Germany and the Entente Powers ’ 
gives forcible and reasonable warning as to the 
conduct of the War. Politicus, starting out with 
the statement that ‘‘ the present war has proved 
the failure of democracy in war,” after some 
analysis of the situation and its causes, proceeds 
to give advice upon almost all its factors. We do 
not ourselves think that comparisons between 
modern democracies and those of ancient Greece 
or of Italy in the later Middle Ages are particularly 
fruitful. The practical suggestions seem to us 
the strongest part of this article. Of a like 
pressing importance, and worth equal attention, 
are ‘ The New Government,’ by Auditcr Tantum ; 
‘Man-Power and Sea-Power,’ by Mr. Archibald 
Hurd ; and ‘ Holland’s Last Chance,’ by Y. Mr.. 
W. S. Lilly contributes a charming~ article on 
Ovid, which is more in our own line. As we 
might expect from this writer, he holds the balance - 
well between a sympathetic understanding of the 
pagan view of life, with its various elements of 
attractiveness, and a just estimate of the changes 
wrought by Christianity. ‘ Bucharest when the 
War Came’ is a brilliant—a more compact than 
usual—example of those pictures of the Near East 
which Mr. W. F. Bailey (who here again has 
collaborated with Miss Jean V. Bates) furnishes in 
such goodly number for the pleasure and instruc- 
tion of m:ny readers. Mr. E. Lipson has our 
hearty sympathy in his ‘ Agriculture after the 
War. He will not expect from us very profound 
criticism as to his agricultural methods ; but we 
are heartily with him in his advice to us to look 
again—for good example and precept—into the 
economic theory of the Middle Ages. We have 
often admired the excellent practical counsels of 
Miss Edith Sellers : we should like to recommend 
her paper here, ‘ Quarts versus Noggins,’ to the 
careful consideration of all who have the drink 

uestion at heart. Prof. Gerothwohl on ‘ The 

ctopus of German Culture’ is not only in- 
forming and vigorous, but highly amusing. His 
account of the thesis which won a German Ph.D.,. 
maxima cum laude, a few years ago must be read 
and pondered to be believed. Is it not curious to 
mention Heine as the second supreme literary 
artistof Germany,and to make a point of his being 
Parisian in sympathy, and not to mention that 
he was a Jew? ‘Initiative,’ by Mr. Gilbert 
Frankau, is a good story. In ‘The Super- 
Parent and the Child,’ by "Statist, we have, for: 
the most part, a repetition of counsels which 
have been already often put forward; but the: 
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~writer does good service in his main contention, 
“that the War has made education a matter of most 
vital urgency. We were grateful to Mr. John B. C. 
Kershaw for summing up his article on ‘ Economic 
Aspects of the War’ with so much hopefulness. 
The general trend of the number—and it is well 
it should be so—is extremely grave. 


Tue new Nineteenth Century contains no fewer 
“than four articles of psychological (under which 
word we would include psychical) interest. Mr. 
J. A. Hill and Sir Herbert Stephen discuss the 
question of communication with the dead, the 
one pro, the other contra. It seems to us that they 
both leave the matter as they found it, though 
each argument is interesting, and Mr. Hill’s 
rovides also some curious illustrations. Mr. 
arold F. Wyatt writes on ‘ If a Man die, shall he 
live again?’ and, while he _ rejects religious 
dogmas and the idea of any revelation having been 
made to man on this subject, he seems to think 
“that a life after this is more probable than not. 
His article is to be continued. Mr. F. I. Paradise 
‘on ‘Does the National Mission interpret the 
National Soul ?’ makes some highly disputable 
statements, and, on the whole, strikes us as but a 
superficial interpreter. Dr. Grundy entitles his 
paper ‘ Political Psychology : a Science which has 
yet to be Created,’ and thereby, we think, commits 
himself to adherence to a scheme of thought 
which will soon undergo radical modification, if 
not more. But the paper itself is one of the best 
worth attention in the number. The broad 
‘interest of the articles on current topics is 
reconstructive: it is thus with Dr. Shadwell’s 
‘ Ordeal by Fire’; Mr. J. A. R. Marriott’s ‘ The 
Problem of the Commonwealth’ (a weighty and 
well-reasoned contribution) ; Mr. W. J. Malden’s 
‘The Greater Agriculture ’; ‘ The Nobler Politics 
before Us,’ by Mr. George A. B. Dewar ; and, above 
all, in Lord Sydenham’s important discussion of 
Indian affairs and his indication of the kinds of 
reform with which we should meet the develop- 
ment of real danger. Two papers of great interest 
as showing foreign points of view are Countess 
Zanardi Landi’s ‘ The Only Hope for Austria ’— 
a decidedly revolutionary production; and 
* Germany and South America : a Brazilian View,’ 
by Senor Edgardo de Magalhies. ‘ The Reward 
-of Labour : an Eirenicon,’ by Mr. W. S. Lilly, has 
the usefulness, by no means to be undervalued, of 
an academic view of a burning topic. Major 
Kenneth Bell is refreshing and diverting, after the 
wd consideration of so many problems, in his 
‘Joys and Sorrows of a “Town Major” in 
France. Mr. W. G. FitzGerald on ‘ President 
Wilson’s Dream’ is at once sound and lively. 
Sir John Macdonell discusses a matter of greater 
moment than might at first sight appear—‘ The 
Lawyer’s Place in the Modern State.’ 


In the January Cornhill there is a very effective 
bit of fiction by Mr. William Hope Hodgson en- 
- titled ‘ The Real Thing: ‘‘ S.0.S.”’’ It describes 
the dash of a great liner a hundred and seventeen 
miles against the wind to save another liner on 
fire, punctuating the long onward rush with the 
- talk between the wireless operators on the two 
vessels. That and Mr. Edmund Gosse’s ‘ Battle- 
fields of the Ourcq’ are the two papers out of 
this number which have fixed themselves most 
firmly in our memory. Mr. Gosse imprints on 
- the mind for ever his vision of the waving little 


tricolour flags which like flowers, now thick set 
now sparse, mark the spots where a soldier lies 
buried. Lieut. W. E. de B. Whittaker gives a 
vivid account of a journey into and back out of 
Germany between July 27 and Aug. 5, 1914. 
We noticed one good detail about the manage- 
ment of the German army: the men, at the start 
were made to wear their new boots of undressed 
leather, carrying in their kit their old ones, in 
order that the new boots might be broken in and 
grow comfortable before it came to fighting, and 
also that when wearied with marching they 
might have the old ones to change into for relief, 
Sir Charles Lucas contributes an article on 
Augustus Lord Howe and Roger Townshend— 
‘Two Monuments in Westminster Abbey’; and 
the Dean of Norwich writes pleasantly about 
Gray and the fbicentenary of his birth. There 
is also the first chapter of a serial by Maud 
Diver, in which appear a subtly disagreeable 
young lady and a nice-minded and agreeable 
one ; but we pricked up our ears on learning that 
the nice one had just been ‘“ going through a 
course of massage and magnetic healing.” Mr. 
Boyd Cable tells an incident of the first Christ- 
mas of the Old Contemptibles, and Dr. Fitchett 
writes with his accustomed eloquence on ‘ The 
War in Perspective.’ 


A list of ‘N. & Q.’ correspondents who are 
serving with the forces will appear in our issue of 
January 20. Names may still be sent in. 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening 
weeks in ‘N. & Q.’ 


Notices to Corresponderts, 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
— in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 


which they refer. who repeat 


queries are requested to head the second com- 


munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


Mrs. WEINHOLT and “ Ler THE DEID SCHAW.” 
—Forwarded. 

Mr. W. FLetcHer.—We think an application to 
a good second-hand bookseller would be the quickest 
way of obtaining the work desired. 

CorRIGENDA.—12 S. ii. 540, col. 2, in the para- 
graph announcing Sir Richard Temple’s contribu- 
tion ‘The Correspondence of Richard Edwards, 
for ‘‘the lovely picture they give of the Anglo- 
Indian life of the period ” read the lively picture, &e. 
—I2 S. ii. 538, col. 1, 1. 8 from foot, for ‘‘ Cuenga 
read Cuenca. 
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THE 


For Nearly a Century the Leading Literary 
Weekly Journal 


IS NOW ISSUED AS A MONTHLY PUBLICATION 


Price Is. net. By post, Is. 2d. 


Annual Subscription 14s. Post Free to all Parts of the World. 


READY ON THE 15th OF EACH MONTH. 


No revolutionary changes in the format or general appearance 
of The Atheneum have been made, but the monthly issues are 
naturally larger than the weekly. 


Original Short Stories and Articles on matters of literary 
and general interest are now from time to time included. 


Adequate space, however, is still devoted to reviews of 
important books under all headings, as well as to notices of 
Plays, Concerts, Fine Art Exhibitions, and Scientific Meetings. 


Our monthly list of New Books comprises also a Series of 
Short Critical Reviews. 


‘* An organ of serious, weighty, informed, and impartial criticism.”— British Weekly. 


‘**It has been an undoubted influence for good during the eighty-eight years of its existence.” 
North Mail. 


Order ‘The Athenzeum’ through your Newsagent, or direct from 


THE PUBLISHER, 11 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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WHY NOT CALL 
IN AN EXPERT? 


THOsE who possess gardens frequently need expert advice on 
one or other of the many problems with which they are 
confronted. Which bulbs to grow—what varieties of Roses 
are the best for a particular garden—how to increase the 
fertility of the soil—how to prevent disease. 


Advice in all subjects appertaining to the art and science of 
PRESENT DAY GARDENING 


and exquisite Illustrations of Garden Novelties may be 
obtained—at a cost of THREEPENCE PER WEEK—by subscribing 
to the 


GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 


The Leading Horticultural Journal of the World. 


A Specimen Copy sent free on application to 


THE PUBLISHER (Dept. N.Q.), 41 Wellington St., Strand, W.C. 


Subscription 15s. per annum, post free. 


Published Weekly by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, Chan: Lane, E.C. 
Saturday, January 6, 1917. 
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